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LETTER FROM SPAIN: We have just received a copy of a 
letter addressed to President Eisenhower by a group of 
Socialists and democrats from all parts of Spain and de- 
posited at the U.S. Embassy in Madrid on December 6. We 
believe the letter is important enough to reproduce here, 
especially since the President may be reading it today. 

“We find it important to write you this letter for, as a 
group of Spanish democrats, we believe in the justice of our 
cause. 

“We understand, from newspaper reports, that you have 
accepted Generalissimo Franco’s invitation to visit Spain on 
December 21. Though we are pleased with the prospect of 
the first visit by an American President to Spain, we are 
profoundly concerned with the effect this visit will have. We 
understand the reasons of international politics that have 
caused you to accept Generalissimo Franco’s invitation, but 
we feel very badly that the first visit of an American Presi- 
dent to Spain should go down in history as having taken 
place during a time of a restrictive regime and dictatorship. 
These are not only our personal feelings, but express the 
sentiments of the majority of the Spanish people. 

“On December 21, President Eisenhower, you will set foot 
in a country which is deprived of the most elementary politi- 
cal freedoms, where the spirit and practice of democracy are 
forbidden and made a mockery of, and where the citizens 
who have had the courage to express publicly their hope 
for the re-establishment of the basic freedoms of man, are 
constantly being persecuted by the authorities. 








“Your visit here can be the cause of either despair or 
hope. Of despair, if you limit yourself to proclaiming you 
friendship for the official government. which is tantamount 
to giving your support to a tyrannical regime. Of hope, if 
you remember while in Madrid, acting as a representative 
of the free world, the true meaning of democracy as defined 
in the words of your great predecessor, Abraham Lincoln— 
a government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
From your history and your honor, we put our confidence 
in you. 

“In closing, President Eisenhower, we would like to inform 
you of the existence of an old Spanish tradition which obliges 
the host to grant the wishes of his guest. When you talk with 
Generalissimo Franco, we beg you to ask, in accordance 
with this tradition, for the freedom of those in our country 
who have been imprisoned for the sole crime of proclaiming, 
either by their acts or sometimes merely in their thoughts, 
their desire to restore democracy in Spain. 

“We are sure, Mr. President, that in making such a re 
quest of Generalissimo Franco, you would have the generous 
comprehension of the whole American people and the ap- 
preciation and gratitude of our countrymen. 

“Let the Lord guard your life for many years.” 

To which we can only say Amen—and add that. of course, 
a very similar kind of appeal might be addressed to the 
President by Ais countrymen, as well as by lovers of liberty 
everywhere else, on the occasion of his visit to the Soviet 
Union next spring. 
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The Cultural 
Exchange Gamble 


Aware of both risks and gains, Washington and Moscow are ‘willing to play the game’ 


EorcI A. Zhukov, Chairman of 
G the Soviet State Committee for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries, is the world’s biggest prac- 
titioner of exchangemanship—a dip- 


lomatic euphemism for the legal © 


swapping of ideas, people and ex- 
hibitions between Moscow and Wash- 
ington, Peking, London, Paris, Bonn, 
New Delhi, Jakarta and even Addis 
Ababa, He is also the busiest. 

Recently, in Moscow, Zhukov, an 
attractive Soviet politician who once 
earned his livelihood editing Pravda, 
signed an agreement with United 
States Ambassador Llewellyn Thomp- 
son, pledging his Government to a 
two-year extension of the cultural ex- 
change protocol with the U.S. that 
was to expire next month. A few 
hours later, he initialed a similar 
agreement with the United Arab Re- 
public. 

Early the following morning, 
Zhukov, neatly shaven and _nattily 
dressed, arrived in London where 
he hoped to convince Her Majesty’s 
Government that the current program 
of British-Soviet exchanges, which 
terminates in March 1960, should be 
extended for at least another year. 
No one was surprised when he suc- 
ceeded and promptly set off for Paris. 
his next: stop on a kind of personal 
crusade; to substitute exchangeman- 
ship for diplomacy. 

Like his superior, Soviet Premier 


Nikita S. Khrushchev, Zhukov has 








Marvin L. Kars, a CBS-News spe- 
cialist on Soviet affairs, is author 
of the recent book, Eastern Exposure. 
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inexhaustible energy. In a remarka- 
bly short period of time, he has man- 
aged to weave a network of exchanges 
that has won almost global respect 
for Soviet economic and technologi- 
cal progress. This is especially true 
in the U.S., where a Republican Ad- 
ministration has reached a level of 
rapprochement with the Soviet Union 
that would have been unthinkable 
when President Eisenhower first as- 
sumed office. 

Hardly a day passes that an 
American educator or diplomat does 
not applaud Russia’s Gross National 
Product or gawk at its rockets. In 
fact, it has become downright un- 
fashionable not to have visited Mos- 
cow during a swing through Europe. 
Four thousand Americans toured 
Russia in 1958; 7,000 in 1959; and 
10,000 are expected in 1960. 

These tourists can hardly find their 
stereotype of the Iron Curtain. They 
see a vibrant nation with a booming 
economy. They see a healthy people, 
who are fairly well dressed and who 
even laugh in public. They are per- 
mitted to see factories, farms, schools 
and the theater. The image of a 
brooding, broken people, living under 
a black dictatorship, has been re- 
placed by a fresh image of an ad- 
vanced, literate and proud nation. 
No longer is the Russian peasant 
portrayed as a “slovenly, vodka- 
drinking muzhik”; now Russia has 
pinned its colors to the moon. 

It was difficult for Russia to pro- 
ject this new image to the rest of 
the world, especially the U.S. The 
Iron Curtain had to be raised— 
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partially. The police terror had to 
be eased. The Kremlin’s leaders had 
to be seen. A new picture of Russia 
had to be painted, and the diplomacy 
of exchangemanship was one of the 
broad strokes on this new canvas. 

Yet the Soviet system remains 
totalitarian, and Moscow realizes that 
lifting the Curtain involves funda- 
mental risks. During the recent ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet, Zhukov 
bitterly attacked the U.S. for re- 
garding exchanges as a “Trojan 
Horse” whose stomach could be filled 
with “anti-Soviet materials.” He 
never defined “anti-Soviet materials,” 
but later he did speak about “cor- 
rupted films and art . . . and deca- 
dent, bourgeois ideas.” The delegates 
were reported as “indignant,” but 
Zhukov calmed their fears. “We shall 
not accept spoiled goods,” he said. 

In his two weeks of negotiations 
with Ambassador Thompson, Zhukov 
tried to include a provision that 
would permit his Government to 
select the American artists who 
would perform in the USSR, to screen 
the ideas contained in the American 
journals that would debut on Moscow 
kiosks, and to censor the contents 
of the American books that would be 
sent on exhibit. Zhukov’s effort was 
unsuccessful, but it clearly indicated 
the Kremlin’s concern that “un- 
healthy,” “capitalistic” notions were 
being imported into the Soviet Union 
as the almost inevitable by-products 
of exchanges. That concern was legit- 
imate, for the Russian people has 
been consistently drawn toward 
Western “decadence.” 





Last summer, during Sokolniki 
Park’s glittering exhibition of Ameri- 
cana—abstract art, shiny Chevrolets 
and gorgeous gadgetry—the Russians 
were wide-eyed in admiration, They 
may have preferred an extra tractor 
—or even a towering “scientific” 
rocket—but they were delighted with 
the hi-fi recordings, the pictorial dis- 
play of The Family of Man and the 
beautifully bound art books that had 
a curious habit of vanishing in thick 
Russian crowds. The Russian people 
used the exhibition grounds as a 
legal forum for asking questions 
about the U.S., 
topics. Seventy-five American guides, 
speaking excellent Russian, answered 


one of their favorite 


their questions with refreshing can- 
dor. 

The exhibition was brutally at- 
tacked in the Soviet press, but the 
Russian people read these attacks 
with the usual balance of skepticism 
and sophistication. As one Russian 
told this reporter: “Don’t worry; 
we know our newspapers. The aver- 
age fellow (prostoi Ivan) loves 
your exhibit, and everything in it— 
even if he doesn’t understand every- 
thing. And he has the highest respect 
for America.” 

Moscow realizes that grandiose 
projects in exchangemanship, such 


as the American Exhibit, can have 
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"MAY PICK UP VALUABLE KNOWLEDGE 


unhappy consequences, For example, 
some of the main props of the Soviet 
propaganda system have been re- 
moved. For the first time, the Rus- 
sian people see that capitalism can 
satisfy the wildest wants of its con- 
sumers while simultaneously pursuing 
a mammoth armaments program. 
Many Russians have even dared to 
demand a greater share of the na- 
tional production. They realize that 
Russia must build sputniks, but they 
want more consumer goods too. 
The American Exhibit also pro- 
vided the Russians with new informa- 
tion about the U.S. which they other- 
wise might never have known. They 
are now aware of unemployment 
benefits, of progressive education 
techniques, of modern art forms— 
in short, of the knowledge of many 
aspects of American life that had 
previously been denied them. 
Moscow is undoubtedly aware of 
these pitfalls, but it appears to be 
convinced—at least for the present 
—that the advantages are consider- 
ably more impressive. Exchangeman- 
ship, they know, has not only altered 
the popular image of the Soviet 
Union in the U.S.; it has also brought 
Khrushchev the respectability that 
almost 40 years of Soviet propaganda 
have failed to cultivate, and it has 
produced a definite easing of inter- 








national tension. Even Khrushchey 
and Eisenhower are being exchanged, 
And it is axiomatic in current dip. 
lomatic parlance that war is unlikeh 
between two belligerents so long as 
their leaders are talking. 
Khrushchev openly concedes that 
Russia still wants to learn from 
Western technology and wants 4 
marked increase in trade with the 
U.S. He apparently knows that he 
is much more apt to get his trade 
and his technology if the “Spirit of 
Camp David” can be more succes- 
fully diffused throughout Russia and 
America. Here, then, is still another 
value of exchanges, for they fre. 
quently have a way of allaying old 
suspicions and spreading good will, 
Khrushchev is a su 
confident man who _has 
given every appearance of believing 
in the inherent superiority of his 
system. Two successful lunar probes 


Moreover. 
premely 


have enhanced his confidence; he 
now feels the Russian people can 
take on My Fair Lady. 

So Khrushchev has been willing 
to gamble. In his second cultural ex- 
change agreement with the U.S., he 
has given Zhukov the green light to 
accept an increase in the flow of 
books, magazines, art and theater in- 
to the Soviet Union, which is what 
Washington wants, if the U.S. will 
accept an increase in the number of 
technical and industrial delegations 
from the Soviet Union, which is what 
Moscow wants. Thus, a compromise 
was reached. 

Washington appreciates the dan- 
gers and benefits of cultural ex 
change every bit as much as does 
Moscow. Washington knows _ that 
some exchanges have helped to make 
Russia a stronger challenge than 
ever before. Even as America’s 
vaunted Titan ICBM explodes a 
minute after its launching, Russia’s 
luniks and sputniks continue to circle 
the earth and the moon with irritating 
regularity. Yet the U.S. signs a new 
agreement with Moscow that could 
give Soviet scientists more chances 
to pick up valuable information that 
can later be applied in the manv- 
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facture of destructive missiles. Why ? 

There seem to be four reasons, 
and, interestingly, Zhukov has al- 
ready alluded to the first. Washing- 
ton does regard cultural exchanges 
as a kind of Trojan Horse. We 
would like to destroy many of the 
misconceptions about the U.S. that 
have been tenderly nurtured for 
more than four decades. Soviet propa- 
ganda portrays an America of cigar- 
smoking, secretary-pinching capital- 
ists and of hungry, unemployed 
workers, 

The Russian people does not be- 
lieve all the propaganda, but its 
image of the U.S. is deeply colored 
by what it has been told for as long 
as it can remember. Washington 
would like to feed the Russians sugar- 
coated doses of art, books, films, 
tourists, exhibits and 
ideas that can possibly give birth to 
more realistic assessments of this 
country. 

The State Department, of course, 
realizes that the destruction of these 
misconceptions could eventually lead 
to the ideological subversion of the 
entire Soviet system. Nothing, it 
seems. would please policy planners 
more than the disaffection of the 
Russian people from the goal of 
Communism. In this sense, exchange- 
manship is regarded as a_ subtle, 
gentle pressure in this direction. 





magazines, 
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In addition, Washington is pleased 
that under the terms of exchange- 
manship American doctors now have 
an opportunity to visit Russian hos- 
pitals; a handful of our scholarly 
specialists on Soviet affairs is study- 
ing in Soviet universities; and both 
nations have agreed to undertake 
joint research to conquer _ the 
scourges of cancer and heart disease. 

Second, the U.S. is motivated in 
most of its foreign policy by a naive 
faith in the goodness of man. There 
is an almost religious feeling that if 
Khrushchev says he has abandoned 
visions of world conquest, then in- 
deed he has; that if Khrushchev says 
exchanges ease world tensions, then 
indeed they do; that if Khrushchev 
obviously wants to come to the U.S., 
then indeed he should. It is easier 
in a nation of plenty and comfort to 
believe in good intentions than in 
bad ones. The U.S. wants peace so 
much that on occasion it is even 
willing to ignore the lessons of his- 
tory. 

Third, like Moscow, Washington 
too has a profound confidence in its 
“way of life.” Despite a record- 
shattering steel strike that may re- 
sume early next year; a continuing 
rumble of economic discontent; an 
unhappiness about certain aspects of 
foreign policy; a dismal score on 
successful rocket launchings—despite 





all these major, negative considera- 
tions, there is the feeling that in the 
clutch America will come through as 
it always has. In effect, Washington 
seems to be saying that America can 
hold its own in any economic com- 
petition with the Soviet Union— 
Moscow’s rapid rates of economic 
growth notwithstanding. 

Finally, the U.S, wants to keep the 
channels of communication wide 
open with Moscow to help mediate 
any possible rumpus that might erupt 
between Communist China and the 
West. This reason is rarely men- 
tioned, but it has become increasing- 
ly valid as Peking continues to be- 
have like “a bull in a China shop.” 
If exchanges offer a greater oppor- 
tunity for swapping ideas about 
Mao Tse-tung—however indirectly— 
then exchanges are heralded as a 
good thing. 

Neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union is getting the better of 
the exchanges. Both nations have 
good reasons for fearing exchanges; 
both nations have excellent reasons 
for cultivating exchanges. Washing- 
ton feels it can run the risk of losing 
its economic and technological su- 
periority. Moscow feels it can run 
the risk of losing the allegiance of 
its people. Since both sides are will- 
ing to gamble, both sides will con- 
tinue to play the game. 
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n NoveMBER 9 I wrote a 

column which I called “TV 
Mess and Public Policy.” It was 
only partly about the much-discussed 
rigging of the quiz shows. It was 
more concerned with the whole func- 
tion of television and the ‘question 
of how it should be controlled. I 
have been hot about this subject for 
a long time and when I write about 
it I am likely to go overboard. My 
rather superheated piece of writing 
has drawn from a reader in Los 
Angeles an answer which is heated 
to about the same temperature. The 
author, Leland L. Nichols, describes 
himself as working “in television 
news broadcasting.” When I took in 
the significance of this description 
my conscience smote me mightily, 
for I quickly realized that in my 
little essay I had failed to mention 
newscasts, along with sportscasts, as 
one of the really good features of our 
programs. 

Here is Mr. Nichols’ argument: 
“The problem in America is one of 
national morality—not of an indus- 
try’s ethics. You suggest that ‘it is 
as if we had found out that our 
schools, churches . . . or some im- 
portant industry were in the hands 
of fakers.’ Sir, have we or have we 
not a crisis in education, does our 
refound national zeal for church- 
going reflect some new piety, is there 
no industry whose labor relations or 
product labeling causes you con- 
cern? You toss out this bone with a 
lot of meat left on it for you to chew. 

“Walter Lippmann, in the column 
which you quote, notes most properly 
that the trouble lies in our society 
and ‘its moral condition.’ The object 
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By William E. Bohn 


The TV Industry 
Argues Back 


in broadcasting is to make entertain- 
ment, information and even educa- 
tion pay. This is, sir, a business 
based on the motive to avoid finan- 
cial loss. You may object—but that 
is the way it functions. As long as 
the basic law provides stations a 
quasi-ownership over ‘their’ air- 
lanes—and as long as stations band 
together in networks geared to aid 
in the stations’ profitable operation 
—so long will the American business 
ethic rule over the muse. 

“Apart from this argument, I must 
object to your dismissal of the gooc: 
that is accomplished. I cannot give 
you an exhaustive list, but let me 
jot down some of the evenings that 
have given me pleasure in the last 
few weeks: | Don Quixote, The Doll's 
House, Yves Montand on the Dinah 
Shore show, NBC Opera’s magnifi- 
cent production of Fidelio, Murrow’s 
Smali World, Huntley’s Time: Pres- 
ent. And you said: ‘We never give 
our audiences a chance.’ That, sir, is 
untrue. The matter is not up to Con- 
gress. Not at all. It is up to individual 
Americans. That is where responsi- 
bility for morality rests—not in 
Washington. Preach to me—stop 
throwing stones. Honesty belongs in 
your articles, as it does in television.” 

That is a good letter. This sort of 
discussion may lead to something. In 
the first place, I think that my com- 
parison between the TV industry on 
the one hand and the schools, 
churches and industries on the other 
stands up pretty well. There is criti- 
cism of all three features of our 
society, but in all three the leaders 
are going to work to face their 
problems and make what improve- 





ments they can. Among the great 
authorities who control the pro. 
grams that are ladled out to us over 
the airwaves, however, there was no 
consciousness of the need of any 
change. The statements which were 
handed out after the rigging scandal 
were nothing more than flat and 
blatant excuses. 

And then Mr. Nichols goes on to 
imply that because TV activities are 
a business we must be satisfied with 
what is given to us, This is not true 
of other businesses. If we don’t like 
what is offered, we just leave it on 
the counter. The merchant under. 
stands the implication and does his 
best to secure merchandise to our 
taste. From one point of view, the 
basic trouble with this business over 
the air is that there is no effective 
competition. The merchants are 
banded together and persistently hand 
us the same wares. And we, the poor 
customers, are stuck. 

I have many times agreed in ad- 
vance to what my correspondent says 
shout the good programs. There are 
four or five high class manufacturing 
concerns which are obviously run by 
men cf taste and intelligence who 
wish to appeal to the discriminating 
sector of the public. They put on the 
high class performances which are 
mentioned by Mr. Nichols. The 
trouble with these fine programs is 
that there are so few of them. There 
are many barren days and _ nights 
when there are none of them at all. 

What bothers me about this pun- 
gent letter is that the author implies 
that there is nothing that we can do: 
Business is business. This is a com- 
mercial country and we must live ac- 
cording to the rules, This is the at- 
titude that brings on revolutions. 

After all, the airwaves belong to 
the people of the United States. Con- 
gress and the President are the execu- 
live committee of these millions of 
citizens. We have passed a lot of laws 
since I can remember and set up 2 
lot of commissions and committees 
to change all sorts of things. In the 
course of time we will get round 
radio and television. 
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WASHINGTON—U.S.A. By Julius Duscha 


Birth Control Controversy Makes 
Religion a 1960 Campaign Issue 


HE EXPLOSION of the birth con- 
Tere issue undoubtedly has singed 
the Presidential prospects of Senator 
John F. Kennedy (D.-Mass.). The 
controversy over contraceptives ought 
also, however, to remind all the other 
Presidential candidates in both 
parties that, try as they may, they 
cannot control the issues that can 
sort the nominees from the candi- 
dates. Only a few days before a 
Democratic candidate’s position on 
birth control seemed to become more 
important than his ability to stand 
up to Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft’s analysis of his loss of the 
1952 Republican nomination to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower suddenly turned up 
in Washington. Only a handful of the 
true believers in the Senator and his 
conservative cause must really think 
that the big, bad internationalists 
from the wicked East succeeded in 
handing over the nomination to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. The memorandum 
did recall to many persons in Wash- 
ington the shrewd way in which the 
Eisenhower supporters used the Texas 
delegate fight to cast doubt on the 
ethics of the Taft partisans. 

The argument over the seating of 
the Texas delegation to the Republi- 
can convention is a jolting reminder 
of the uncertain road that any candi- 
date must be prepared to follow. 
Who would have thought that the 
Eisenhower supporters could call in- 
to question the integrity of the Taft 
people? If Taft stood for any single 
principle in the minds of most Ameri- 
cans, it was integrity. Yet there he 
and his followers were at the most 
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crucial phase of the campaign for 
the nomination, backed into a 
shadowy corner by an alert and ag- 
gressive opposition. The nomination 
probably would have been Eisen- 
hower’s even without the superb 
handling of the delegate fight by 
the General’s supporters, but the 
lesson ought not to be forgotten by 
any of the candidates for the 1960 
nominations, 

The corner into which Kennedy 
was backed by the birth control issue 
was plainly an unpleasant place for 
him. Yet in his statement to the New 
York Times, he acquitted himself 
well. Kennedy did not hesitate to 
say that he opposed birth control, and 
he also made it clear that if he were 
President and if birth control legisla- 
tion came before him he would put 
the interests of the United States 
above whatever his personal and re- 
ligious beliefs might be. With the 
exception of Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton (D.-Mo.), the other Democratic 
candidates issued equivocal state- 
ments which left them plenty of exits. 
The statements seemed to have been 
drafted with one eye on the Catholic 
vote and the other on what is pre- 
sumably the dwindling Planned 
Parenthood bloc. To his credit, 
Symington said without equivocation 
that he believes in birth control. 

The ironies of Kennedy’s position 
are indeed bitter. The birth con- 
trol controversy, which undoubtedly 
would have been raised sooner or 
later in the course of his campaign, 
was breught to the front pages, how- 
ever, by the Catholic Bishops. The 
church hierarchy in the United States 


obviously was more concerned about 
the Draper Committee’s suggestion 
last summer that the U.S. may some- 
day want to include birth control in- 
formation in its foreign aid program 
than it was about Kennedy’s Presi- 
dential prospects. Once the issue got 
into the papers, Kennedy’s reply was 
both quick and candid; yet while all 
but cne of the other candidates 
pussy-footed around the matter 
Kennedy has unquestionably been the 
only person who has been hurt by 
the incident. 

Furthermore, the possibilities of a 
birth control rider to a foreign aid 
bill being approved by Congress are 
about as remote as are the Presi- 
dential prospects of, say, Senator 
Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.). Many 
Americans, perhaps a _ majority, 
probably share the feeling expressed 
by the President at his press con- 
ference that birth control is a highly 
individual matter and is not the 
proper subject for governments. 

Another delicate question which 
Kennedy touched on in his state- 
ment is the implication in many of 
the comments about birth control 
measures that they ought to apply 
only to the peoples of Asia and 
Africa. Are we indeed afraid of the 
“yellow peril” which French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle unfortunately 
alluded to in his recent press con- 
ference? Why not birth control for 
Europe or the U.S., too? a good 
many people in the U.S. unques- 
tionably would ask. 

The birth control issue has in- 
tensified discussion in Washington 
and doubtless throughout the nation 





about the effect of Kennedy’s 
Catholicism on _ his Presidential 
prospects. The Senator tried to meet 
the question early in 1959 through 
an article in Look magazine which 
left some political cynics with the 
feeling that he was almost reading 
himself out of the Church in his 
efforts to reassure any doubting 
voters about his ability to think and 
act independently. In fact, the article 
was criticized by some Catholics on 
precisely these grounds—that it was 
not a firm enough statement in sup- 
port of Catholicism. 

Kennedy supporters have found a 
good deal of solace in the excellent 
record made by Catholic guberna- 
torial and senatorial candidates in 
the 1952 elections as well as in the 
responses to polls which indicate 
that the majority of voters would cast 
a ballot for Presidential electors 
pledged to a Catholic. But there re- 
mains a feeling among many persons 
in Washington that state houses, the 
Senate and the polls aside, there is 
a big difference between winning a 
state office and being elected Presi- 
dent. Different standards are usually 
applied by the majority of voters to 
the Presidency than to a governorship 
or a seat in the United States Senate. 

The glee with which some Pro- 
testant groups seemed to rush to their 
mimeograph machines to pillory Ken- 
nedy after both he and the Bishops 
had spoken is an indication of the 
ease with which anti-Catholic feeling 
can still be kindled in this country. 
If Kennedy can win big in two or 
three of the key primaries next 
spring, the Democratic convention 
may have no alternative but to ac- 
cept him as the party nominee. But 
if Kennedy does win the primaries 
that count, this in itself is likely to 
intensify the anti-Catholic campaign 
that probably will be used against 
him. No other Democratic candidate, 
of course, would discuss Kennedy’s 
Catholicism openly to discredit him. 
But when the primaries come and 
the convention gets closer, the sup- 
porters of the other candidates can 
be expected to use everything against 


the man who is still the trom-runner 
and is likely to remain so unless he 
stumbles badly in New Hampshire 
or Wisconsin, Maryland or Oregon. 
No matter how hard Kennedy tries, 
the Catholic issue undoubtedly will 
continue to bob up like a lone apple 
in a tubful of water. And each time 
the issue comes up, it probably will 
be harder to push it back down to 
the bottom of the tub. 

Kennedy can take some comfort, 
however, in the fact that as the year 
draws to a close no other Democratic 
candidate seems to have excited the 
curiosity of the voters as much as 
he has. There is a somewhat wistful 
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feeling among a good many Demo- 
crats that probably Adlai Stevenson 
ought to be given a third chance, but 
there is also a feeling that Stevenson 
is really acceptable only as a last 
resort, No one except Kennedy has 
caught on at all. Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D.-Minn.) is flying and 
talking around the country but ap- 
parently gaining no real support. 
Symington is still looked upon as 
a dark horse. Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnsen (D.-Tex.) has not even be- 
gun to overcome his Southern handi- 
cap, however much he may try to 
emphasize a 10-gallon Western point 
of view. Among the 36 Democratic 
governors the only possibility would 





seem to be Pat Brown of California 
but so far he appears to have neither 
the personality nor the reputation ty 
give Vice President Richard ¥, 
Nixon or Governor Nelson Rocke. 
feller a run for the roses. 

And then there is what the poli. 
ticians call the peace issue. President 
Eisenhower’s trip to Europe and Asia 
certainly has enhanced his party’s al. 
ready considerable reputation among 
the voters that it is the party of 
peace. This reputation is bound to 
help the 1960 Republican Presidential 
nominee, whether he be Nixon or 
Rockefeller. And it is an issue that 
the Democrats can hardly expect to 
exploit with a bit of me-tooism. If 
the Republicans are able to translate 
the new personal diplomacy being 
practiced by Eisenhower into a 
political issue—and there is every 
reason to believe that they can do 
so—perhaps it will make little dif- 
ference who the Democratic candi- 
date is in 1960. 

So far the Democratic search for 
new issues has failed to turn up any- 
thing except a warmed-over New 
Dealism that is hardly likely to ignite 
a political prairie fire. The meeting 
of the Democratic Advisory Council 
in New York this month used up a 
lot of newsprint and produced some 
diverting pictures of the plethora of 
Democratic candidates, but it is 
doubtful that the meeting stirred up 
much interest except among the al- 
ready converted. 

It may be difficult to excite a com: 
placent and affluent America with 
bread-and-butter political issues next 
year, but if the Democrats do not 
do a better job of trying to charge 
the 1960 campaign with such interest 
they will find that the Republicans 
will hold the White House for yet 
another four years. The Democratic 
domestic program must deal with 
the issues that are germane to 1960 
not to 1930 or 1940, just as its foreign 
policy vistas must look ahead to 1970 
rather than back to the glorious days 
when Harry Truman and _ Dean 
Acheson talked tough to the Russians 
but still caught hell on Capital Hill 
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Political realities may permit mutual concessions on arms and armies which will 


‘accelerate the movement of historical forces toward a peaceful Europe’ 


Coexistence in Perspective 


By Adolf A. Berle Jr. 


HE SUMMIT CONFERENCE between Soviet Premier 

Nikita Khrushchev and President Eisenhower is, one 
supposes, scheduled to take place sometime next year. 
It is a result of the crisis caused by Khrushchev’s threats 
to expel Western forces from Berlin, and by his insisting 
that Washington and Moscow could and now should 
settle matters between themselves, end the Cold War 
and enter a phase of “peaceful coexistence.” The crisis 
manufactured by the Kreinlin boss paid off in other 
ways, too: It got him an invitation to the United States, 
and the promise of a visit to Moscow by President Eisen- 
hower. It caused a flurry of consultation between the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization chiefs of state, and 
a lengthy voyage of explanation and exploration by the 
American President. 

Incidentally, the crisis has produced violent exchanges 
of opinion in the United States. George F. Kennan, author 
of the containment policy, proposed that the U.S. face 
up to a rea! compromise in Europe, though he thinks 
that only the abolition of nuclear weapons could be 
negotiated now. Eventually, he suggests, we will have 
to solve the German problems by unifying Communist 
East and non-Communist West Germany after some sort 
of compromise with the Soviet Union. Until then, no 
progress can be made. Kennan expressed his views in an 
address before the Women’s Democratic Club in Wash- 
ington, which was published in THE NEw LEADER of 
November 16 under the title, “A Proposal for Western 
Survival.” 





With this article by Adolf A. Berle Jr., THe New LEapER 
continues its contributions to the public debate on the 
new developments in East-West relations. Among other 
recent participants in the discussion in these pages have 
been George F. Kennan (“A Proposal for Western 
Survival,” November 16) and Richard Lowenthal 
(“Three Challenges to the West,” November 30). Berle 
has for 40 years been a student and practitioner of 
foreign policy formulation. A former Assistant Secretary 
of State (1938-44) and Ambassador to Brazil (1945- 
46), he is also an attorney, author of many books on 
international affairs and economics, and professor of 
corporation law at Columbia University’s law school. 
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Former Secretary of State Dean Acheson reacted as 
violently to this as he reacted two years ago to Kennan’s 
suggestion of disengagement (presumably Soviet mili- 
tary withdrawal from the Iron Curtain countries on 
condition that the United States and its allies withdraw 
from Germany); and he also perceived an opportunity 
to belabor the current Republican policy. In a speech to 
NATO Parliamentarians, aimed at Kennan and Secretary 
of State Christian Herter, he maintained that the main 
issue today is the location of the center of power. “Ne- 
gotiation” in respect to Berlin or Germany or the cold 
war merely means willingness to permit expansion or 
accept consolidation of existing Soviet power in the Iron 
Curtain countries and East Germany. In any case, he 
proclaimed, Presidents cannot negotiate and the only 
admissible policy was to stand pat. 

When Kennan plumped for containment in 1947, the 
Soviet Union was plainly seeking to push its forces into 
Western Europe, into Greece, toward the Near East— 
in fact, along its entire perimeter and as far as it could 
go. President Truman and Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall followed the coniainment policy with fair suc- 
cess. Acheson, despite his personal feud with Kennan, 
continued it when he came into office in 1949. By now, 
if Kennan thinks the policy’s limits have been reached, 
his opinions are entitled to respect. 

So are Acheson’s—though he learned the hard way. 
He and his associates favored the Yalta meeting and 
cooperation with the Soviet Union in 1945. They were 
cool then to the regional groupings urged by some of 
us (Organization of American States and later NATO), 
which Secretary Marshall later brought into existence. 
New negotiation with the Soviet Union would scarcely 
appeal to men who mistakenly advocated trying it in 
1945. As to power, withdrawal of American forces from 
Korea in 1949, accompanied by Acheson’s observation 
that Korea was not within the area the United States con- 
sidered itself bound to defend, proved a prelude to the 
Soviet-stimulated invasion of South Korea in 1950, The 
result was a war which the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment later took over. If he now opposes either negotiation 
or withdrawal, Acheson’s position is understandable. 





But I would suggest that neither opinion is quite good 
enough today. 

Khrushchev’s last proposal—to make a serious en- 
deavor to eliminate nuclear weapons and reinstate con- 
ventional forces—may well have negotiable possibilities. 
Bluntly, neither side sees continuing advantage in main- 
taining a nuclear armaments race. Without some limita- 
tion, there is danger that within the next few years many 
nations will have these weapons. France has them now. 
Sweden can have them when it wishes to spend the 
money. Almost inevitably everyone else, from Communist 
China to Nasserite Egypt or possibly Castro Cuba, will 
have them in a decade or so. Then control of nuclear 
weapons would become nearly impossible. 

Khrushchev’s ideas on spheres of influence and recog- 
nition of a territorial status quo, on the other hand, do 
not seem negotiable. Kennan’s point that the Berlin 
situation is “abnormal” and insoluble, except within the 
framework of wider agreement on German unification, 
begs the issue. I see little point in buying out of the 
Berlin abnormality by agreeing to withdraw from and 
disarm West Germany, even if Moscow agrees to pulling 
out of East Germany and accepting unification. For 
practical purposes, this means ending NATO and under- 
mining the emerging unity of West Europe. When Chester 
Bowles was in Moscow, he discussed the subject with 
Khrushchev. “If I retire to the Soviet borders,” Khrush- 
chev is said to have suggested, “why can you not with- 
draw to the French frontier?” To which Bowles, a canny 
soul, replied, “These are not equal withdrawals. If you 
withdraw your forces to Moscow, it would be more nearly 
an equivalent.” Eliminating Germany from NATO would 
eliminate NATO itself; the United States would be back 
to the Western side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

In this respect I agree with Acheson—no business can 
be done at the moment. But Acheson has an almost roman- 
tic view of “power.” NATO is not a unity, it is a collec- 
tion of allies. Germany, rapidly becoming the most power- 
ful European factor in it, may not forever be the Ger- 
many of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer; the German 
Social Democrats have not been thinking along his 
lines. History (freely invoked by both Acheson and 
Kennan) records that at crucial moments in situations 
like this, Germany has shifted eastward, sometimes 
making terms with Russia in the unlikeliest circumstances. 
It did this after World War I by the Treaty of Rapallo 
(1924), and again in 1939 by the Hitler-Stalin Pact. The 
problem is less that of power than of continuing common 
will to use it in certain contingencies. The real reason 
for maintaining a small military unit in Berlin—as hind- 
sight shows should have been done in Korea—is to make 
clear that the use of Soviet force there entails the full 
hazard of unpredictable consequences. 


ysis OF dealing in absolutes, let us take sober in- 
ventory of the mid-European stalemate. Has anything 





occurred to make war less likely, or to suggest that 
settlement may be in sight? Both the Soviet Union and 
the American-West European group have experienced 
changes since Yalta, or since containment began in 
1948. Let us list the chief developments. 

1, The Soviet Union has developed nuclear weapons 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles. In terms of in. 
ternational politics, there is balance. Neither Russia nor 
the West would feel justified in risking all-out war. This 
is the least important, though perhaps most spectacular, 
of the developments. 

2. The Soviet Union is, I think, convinced that the 
Western world would not declare all-out war against the 
Soviet Union even if it had preponderant power. It did 
not do so when it had monopoly of nuclear weapons, 
though under most vivid provocation. I am sure that 
the Soviet Union does not fear a Western attack in the 
foreseeable future. 

3. The West is not so certain, but inclines to the 
belief that the Soviet Union will not commence formal 
war. It would, if advantageous, make “informal” war 
by supporting local subversive movements with arms 
and assistance. But it will not push its own armies be- 
yond the Western frontier of the Iron Curtain. 

4. The Soviet Union is at least partly convinced that 
much, if not most, of the Iron Curtain area—the mid 
European strip—cannot be converted to Moscow-directed 
Communism at present, if ever. In most of this area, 
notably Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, it under- 
stands that it is a conquering imperialist ruler, governing 
unwilling, restless and unhappy peoples by right of its 
guns. Dreams of incorporating this area into the Moscow 
empire have partly, perhaps wholly, disappeared. 

5. Soviet dreams of bringing Western Europe into 
the Communist orbit through revolution within those 
countries have completely disappeared. Economic re 
covery, relative affluence and obvious progress have 
reduced the Communist revolutionary movement there to 
comparative impotence. There is little chance of its early 
revival. War aside, Moscow is reconciled to the continued 
existence of France, Germany, Italy, Great Britain and 
similar countries as non-Communist nations. 

6. Emergence of an increasingly integrated West 
Europe is a fact, and a unified West Europe is a possible, 
if not a probable, factor in the next few years. Eco- 
nomically, politically and perhaps militarily, this third 
force is coming into being. Soviet diplomacy has been, 
and apparently will be, unable to prevent it. 

7. The struggle between the East and the West is 
increasingly less a struggle of social systems and increas 
ingly more a question of Russian imperial ambition, In 
1945, the Soviet Union represented revolutionary forces 
operating in many countries. In 1959, it represents Im- 
perial Russia, recreated—just as in 1798 Napoleon 
represented the French Revolution, but in 1813 he rep- 
resented the French Empire. Neither the Soviet Union nor 
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the West is prepared to impose its social and economic 
system on the other, and probably neither could do so. 

8. The intensity of the Far Eastern situation, and 
particularly the internal difficulties and external expan- 
sion making Communist China an explosive force, is 
steadily mounting, independently of the desires of both 
the Soviet Union and the West. 

There are gains and losses for both sides in this list. 
In most of the items, processes are continuing. There 
is, for example, no real likelihood that the balance of 
force will be so upset that either side would care to start 
an atomic war. There is reason to believe that both the 
Soviet Union and the West will feel increasingly safe 





COMMUNIST CHINA: A MOUNTING EXPLOSIVE FORCE 


from that kind of attack. There is reason to believe, too, 
that the illusion of seizing the world through Communist 
revolution or capitalist economic collapse will increas- 
ingly die in Moscow, just as the illusion that the Commu- 
nist system will break down is steadily dying in Paris, 
London and Washington. There is, and will be, increasing 
disadvantage to the Soviet Union in holding by naked 
force great areas in mid-Europe whose populations hate 
Russians only slightly less than they hate the Communist 
quislings the Soviet Union has imposed on them. Time 
is slowly establishing certain realities. These realities are 
not the conditions established by Stalin’s betrayal of the 
Yalta Agreement, nor the conditions thus far suggested 
by anyone—Kennan, Acheson or Khrushchev. 

The continuing tide of developments does not suggest 
that a settlement point has yet been reached. It does 
Suggest that a settlement point may well be reached within 
a relatively few years. Then, very possibly, realities will 
permit vast mutual concessions on both sides regarding 
the actual maintenance and deployment of arms and 
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armies. For example, if the West were certain that a peace- 
seeking Russia would keep its forces entirely within 
a Russian frontier, the United States would not only have 
no interest in keeping forces in Berlin and West Germany, 
it would have little interest in keeping forces in Europe at 
all. Nor would Western Europe then wish it to do so. 
Or, were the Soviet Union convinced that the Iron Cur- 
tain countries could not be brought by consent into its 
empire and would not be bridgeheads of attack against 
it or immediate targets for German aggression, and that 
their economy was as available to it as to the West, it 
would have little interest in maintaining divisions there, 
or by force keeping them within the Warsaw Pact. A 
“neutralist” West European unit might then become 
quite acceptable to the United States, since no war 
would then be likely. 

Finally, the pace and intensity of Far Eastern affairs 
are likely to preoccupy the world to a point where no one 
will risk conflicts in Europe. The Soviet Union will be 
at least as preoccupied—perhaps more so—with that 
mounting crisis as the Western powers, It is not even 
certain that it will not eventually be anxious to call in 
the Western world to redress the imbalance of the Com- 
munist world-—its own life may well be at stake. China 
is the only country in the world which has ever conquered 
Russia—and the Russians have never forgotten that fact. 

As to current action, there is, or should be, a sharp 
difference between discussion and “negotiation.” Clearly, 
Khrushchev would like to negotiate on questions not 
capable of discussion or compromise. My own feeling is 
that he would like to negotiate on a good many questions 
because, as historical forces appear to run, this may 
well be the last clear chance he will have to attempt to 
solve them on the basis of Imperial Russia. He should 
know, nevertheless, that no American Government can 
“accept” the existing status of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, for example, because the American people would 
not accept it no matter what a President or State Depart- 
ment might sign. Sacrifice of German security, even for 
the price of apparent German unity, would scarcely be 
acceptable to anyone in any of the countries, nor would 
abandonment (under whatever formula) of the two 
million people in Berlin. All that can be done here is 
discussion—statement and restatement of the positions of 
each side, while underlying forces continue to develop 
the realities. 

On the other hand, a rational limitation of arms and 
force probably could be accepted by everyone, chiefly 
because at bottom everyone understands that realities 
impose themselves, and in this field they are tolerably 
apparent. Here negotiation is possible. Meanwhile, dis- 
cussion on other points may accelerate the movement 
of historical forces which, to me at least, appear to be 
moving in Europe toward a peaceful world. Elsewhere, 
they are probably as obscure to the Soviet statesmen 
as to ours. 








Return to government of orthodox Communist activists ‘signifies tightening of policy 


in education, agriculture, economic planning and military security’ 


POLAND STEPS BACKWARD 


UST A MONTH ago, several changes 
J occurred in the government of 
Communist Poland. Because this is 
the first important reorganization 
since Party chief Wladyslaw Gomulka 
returned to power three years ago, 
it merits close attention. Briefly, the 
number of deputy premiers was in- 
creased from three to five, a new 
vice chairman was added to the State 
Planning Commission, a new am- 
bassador departed for the USSR, 
army intelligence received a new 
chief, and two ministers as well as 
the director of a Central Committee 
section “resigned.” Among the new 
appointees, cnly one represents the 
professional civil service. The re- 
maining six are all CP activists, who 
in their former positions had played 
very important roles under the 
Stalinist regime. They disappeared 
from the public eye after October 
1956. Their return now probably 
signifies a tightening of policy in the 
following main areas: education, 
agriculture, planning and military 
security. 

In the field of education, two in- 
dividuals have been removed who 
had apparently favored a milder 
course. They are Jerzy Morawski, 
hitherto director of the Central Com- 
mittee section for education and 
science, and education minister 
Wladyslaw Bienkowski. Both came 
from a working-class environment 
and met in Nazi-occupied Warsaw 
as editors of Communist publications. 
They also participated in the small 
CP underground during the London- 
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By Richard F. Staar 





The most recent shifts in Poland’s 
politics are analyzed here by Rich- 
ard F, Staar, who teaches political 
science at Emory University in At- 
lanta. A student of contemporary 
Polish affairs, he is writing a book 
on the Polish Communist Party. 





directed 1944 uprising. At the end 
of the war, their paths separated. 
Morawski went into the leadership 
of the Communist youth movement, 
then served as Party secretary for 
Poznan (1950-52). Later, he was 
transferred into Agitprop, where he 
worked until his elevation to the 
Politburo and Secretariat by Gomul- 
ka. He has now left both organs and 
at the end of November was ap- 
pointed one of the several deputy 
chairmen of the Supreme Control 





GOMULKA: RELIES ON NATOLINISTS 


Chamber, a very unimportant body, 
Ironically, it was Morawski who, in 
a speech at the Third Party Congres 
last spring, helped set the stage for 
the unanimous resolution that abro- 
gated the 1948 condemnation of 
Gomulka’s of “right-wing 
nationalist deviation.” 

Bienkowski’s postwar career start: 
ed with an undersecretaryship of 
state, as Party watchdog in the educa- 
tion ministry; he was at the same 
time director of the Central Commit. 
tee propaganda section. He was 
purged in 1948, having been identi- 
fied with the Gomulka heresy, and 
lived quietly until 1956 as director 
of the state library in Warsaw. 
During the recent shake-up, he was 
relieved as minister of education. 
This post is being taken by the 
55-year old Waclaw Tulodziecki. 
Tulodziecki joined the Socialist party 
at the age of 17 and has been a Com- 
munist only since 1948, when the 
absorbed at the 
“fusion” congress. He was originally 
a grade school teacher and _ since 
1957 was one of the secretaries of the 
Central Council of Trade Unions, 
with special responsibility for the 
teachers’ union. Because he has never 


“crime” 


Socialists were 


held any important position in either 
the Party or governmental hierar- 
chies, it is prebable that the new 
minister will merely implement policy 
in the general area of education. 
The dismissed agriculture min 
Politburo member Edward 
Ochab, just returned from a mission 
to the United States, where he had 
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requesied further shipments of sur- 
plus wheat and a new loan. He has 
the reputation of a “liberal” who 
voluntarily stepped down from Party 
leadership to make way for Gomulka 
and even reportedly stood up to So- 
viet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
in October 1956. Ochab, nevertheless, 
remains on the Politburo, and has 
retained his place in the Secretariat. 

His replacement in the agriculture 
ministry is Mieczyslaw Jagielski, who 
initially worked in the youth move- 
ment and joined the Party only after 
the war. He was graduated from the 
Central Party School and served as 
province organizer successively in 
Lublin and Wroclaw. At one time he 
was also a member of the central ad- 
ministration for peasant self-help, a 
cooperative movement, and later be- 
came director of the main board for 
state farms (sovkhozes). In a single 
year, 1953-54, Jagielski was advanced 
from senior instructor to deputy di- 
rector and then director of the Cen- 
tral Committee agricultural section. 
In 1957, he became vice minister of 
agriculture. As a result of the present 
critical meat shortage throughout 
Poland, it is expected that Jagielski 
will obtain increased production by 
applying stronger measures against 
the peasants. 

For the general area of planning, 
three of the new appointees are im- 
portant. One is deputy premier Eu- 
geniusz Szyr. In 1915, when he was 
only 15 years old, he became involved 
in Communist activities. In 1935 he 
left for France. joined the CP there, 
and studied at the Institute des 
Sciences Sociales. Szyr participated 
in the Spanish Civil War and rose 
to deputy brigade commander for 
political affairs, following which he 
Was interned for three years in 
France and Algeria. In 1943, he man- 
aged to reach the USSR where he 
emerged as a colonel and head of 
all politruks in the Polish forces at- 
tached to the Red Army. 

Szyr’s postwar promotions followed 
very rapidly—director of recon- 
struction in Silesia, undersecretary of 
state in the ministry of industry, 
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deputy chairman and, in March 
1954, chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Economic Planning. In 
this capacity, he made policy for two- 
and-a-half years until Gomulka’s elec- 
tion as First Secretary. Szyr was then 
demoted to minister of construction, 
and after two months almost disap- 
peared from sight as secretary of the 
economic committee attached to the 
Council of Ministers. He will proba- 
bly again control all Polish economic 
planning. 

The other new deputy premier is 
Julian Tokarski. Born in 1903, he 
joined the Communist Union of 
Polish Youth at 17, and later en- 








OCHAB: THE POLITBURO ‘LIBERAL’ 
tered the Party itself. Prior to the 
war, he was arrested several times 
and served short prison terms. Ac- 
cording to Jozef Swiatlo, the Polish 
secret police defector, Tokarski spent 
1938-41 as an NKVD informant in 
a Soviet labor camp. He returned to 
Poland with Szyr as a low ranking 
politruk. During the first two post- 
war years, Tokarski commanded a 
military police unit which fought 
against the anti-Communist under- 
ground near Lublin and Rzeszow. 
Next, he headed the Warsaw city 
CP organization, then moved on to 
become director of the important 
cadre section in the Central Com- 


mittee, and after 1950 headed the 





ministries of heavy industry, machine 
industry, automobile and motor in- 
dustry. Gomulka sent Tokarski into 
eclipse, where he remained as deputy 
director of the Central Committee 
economic section until his recent ap- 
pointment. 

The third man who will participate 
in economic planning is Tadeusz 
Gede. As an electrical engineering 
student at the Warsaw polytechnic 
institute, he joined the CP youth 
affiliate. Gede spent World War II 
inside Poland. He did not join the 
Party until 1945, after which his 
rise was truly phenomenal, probably 
due to the fact that the Communists 
had few members with cniversity 
educations. Beginning as government 
representative for industry in Silesia, 
he soon became a division chief, in 
1949 minister of foreign trade, and 
in 1952 a deputy premier. Gomulka 
relieved him of this post but in early 
1957 sent Gede as ambassador to 
Moscow. He now becomes vice chair- 
man of the Planning Commission, 
where he will work closely with Szyr 
and Tokarski. 

The man who replaces Gede in 
the Moscow Embassy is Boleslaw 
Jaszczuk. Like Gede, he is a graduate 
of the Warsaw polytechnic institute. 
Active in the Communist youth move- 
ment before the war, Jaszczuk worked 
as an engineer in Bialystok under 
Russian occupation in 1939-41. After 
the outbreak of Nazi-Soviet hostili- 
ties, he moved to Warsaw where he 
helped organize the Polish Workers’ 
(Communist) party and became ac- 
tive in the Communist underground. 
This was all cut short by arrest and 
three years of imprisonment at the 
German concentration camps of 
Auschwitz and Mauthausen-Gusen. 
His postwar career began as secre- 
tary for economic affairs in the War- 
saw Party committee, deputy mayor 
of Warsaw and governor of Silesia. 
He served as minister of power from 
1952-57 but was removed by Gomul- 
ka and made one of the deputy chair- 
men in the planning committee at- 
tached to the Council of Ministers, 
where Szyr was secretary. 
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The last appointment is perhaps 
the most significant because it may 
indicate direct intervention by the 
USSR. It makes General Kazimierz 
Witaszewski deputy chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff in charge of military in- 
telligence. Born in 1906 and orphaned 
at the age of nine, he held jobs as 
a messenger boy, apprentice to a 
tinsmith and textile worker. He 
joined the CP, and his first arrest 
came in 1926 for distributing sub- 
versive literature. Other arrests fol- 
lowed, the most notable in 1936 when 
he spent six months at the Bereza 
Kartuzka detention camp. The Nazi- 
Soviet honeymoon found him in 
Russian-occupied Lwow. In 1942, he 
was serving in the Red Army. 

Witaszewski returned to Poland as 
chief of personnel for politruks in 
the Polish units accompanying the 
Soviet armed forces. In this capacity, 
he had contact with both Szyr and 
Tokarski. After a brief period as di- 
rector of the Central Committee’s 
vocational section, Witaszewski be- 
came mayor of his native Lodz, then 
chairman of the Trade Union Cen- 
tral Council (1945-48). The follow- 
ing year he served as vice minister 
for labor and social welfare, first sec- 
retary of the Party in Wroclaw 
province (1949.51), one year (1952) 
as director of the cadre section in 
the Central Committee. Unti! Gomul- 
ka’s return to power he was under- 
secretary of state in the national de- 
fense ministry and chief of the Cen- 
tral Political Board of the armed 
forces in charge of all politruks. 
During the past two years he has 
been in political exile as military 
attaché in Prague. 

Two of the seven new appointees 
mentioned above, Tulodziecki and 
Jagielski, will be excluded from 
the following analysis. The for- 
mer, an ex-Socialist, is not yet a 
Central Committee member; the lat- 
ter, now 35, was only elevated to 
candidate membership in 1954 and 
had no prewar experience with Com- 
munism, because of his youth. The 
remaining five—Gede, Jaszczuk, Szyr, 
Tokarski, Witaszewski—have been 
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able to maintain their positions, with 
some setbacks, and to receive promo- 
tions to the most responsible Party 
and/or Government offices. They 
possess certain common characteris- 
tics. All but one were elected to the 
Central Committee at either the 
1945 or 194% Party congress; Gede 
was elected in 1953. All five joined 
the Party or its youth affiliate in the 
1920s or the early 1930s. Only one 
of them, Gede, had no experience in 
the USSR or in Soviet-occupied ter- 
ritory during the war; he made up 
for this deficiency by serving as am- 
bassador to Moscow in 1957-59. The 
entire group can qualify as profes- 





al. 


GEDE: HAS MOSCOW'S CONFIDENCE 


sional apparatchiki. And what is per- 
haps of the greatest importance is 
that these men have the confidence 
of the Russians. 

These five belonged to the “Nato- 
lin” faction of the Party, named after 
the summer vacation town near War- 
saw where caucuses used to be held. 
The Natolinists opposed Gomulka’s 
return to power; demanded a curtail- 
ment of the democratization process; 
wanted reimposition of strict press 
censorship; supported an unrealistic 
and certainly inflationary rise in 
wages and salaries; and proposed the 
introduction of a proportional repre- 
sentation system by nationality for 
the allocation of Party and state po- 





sitions—a system whose intent was 
clearly anti-Jewish. 

As minister of the automobile and 
tractor industry. Tokarski was per. 
sonally responsible for the bloody 
Poznan riots. It was he who rebuffed 
the workers’ delegation from the 
Cegielski plant which had been sent 
to Warsaw to present their grievances 
in June 1956. Only one year ago, at 
the Central Committee’s secret 12th 
plenum, Szyr made a _ speech in 
which he glorified Red China’s “Great 
Leap Forward” and argued for a 
return to the Stalinist emphasis on 
capital goods as well as a more rapid 
tempo of development in heavy in- 
dustry. 

Witaszewski’s appointment, how. 
ever, is the most shocking of all. To- 
gether with Soviet Marshal Konstan- 
tin K. Rokossovsky, then commander- 
in-chief of the Polish Army, and 
Natolin chief Franciszek Mazur, he 
selected the names of 700 Poles to be 
executed in October 1956. This list 
included CP activists, army officers 
and intellectuals who were suspected 
of being Gomulka supporters. Im- 
portant reasons must thus have moti- 
vated the recall from Prague of a 
man so discredited in the eyes of 
the public. It is probable that Mos- 
cow played a role in this decision. At 
the end of last month, it became 
known that Colonel Pawel Monat, 
a man with access to both political 
and military intelligence, had de- 
fected to the West. This. together 
with the recent defections of Polish 
military intelligence agents in Paris 
and Tokyo, apparently brought the 
appointment cf a man trusted by the 
Soviets to a sensitive position they 
had controlled until late 1956. 

Far-reaching changes will proba- 
bly take place in Poland’s armed 
According to informed 
sources in Warsaw, a purge will be- 


forces. 


gin after the resignation of defense 
minister Marian Spychalski (in poor 
health since his imprisonment during 
the Stalinist period), who will pos- 
sibly remain on the Politburo as 
liaison between the Party and the 


Army. 
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THE LEGAL 


By J. S. Rubinstein 


FICTION OF OBSCENITY 


Recent court decisions advance ‘more sensible’ interpretations of literary freedoom 


HE RECENT court decisions upsetting new attempts 
T: ban D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
have revived the controversy about literature and free- 
dom of expression. Although the extent of the Govern- 
ment’s power to control “obscene” literature has not been 
clearly defined, it would seem that a rule of law some- 
what more sensible than earlier formulations has been 
adumbrated. Even under this new rule, however, a variety 
of situations remains in which the censorious may con- 
tinue their crusade against thought. In order to be 
properly understood, the recent decisions must be viewed 
within the context of legal precedents. 

In 1957 a sharply divided Supreme Court declared in 
Roth v. U.S. that “obscene” literature is not protected 
by the guarantees of free expression in the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments. Thus any doubts about the 
danger such material might present became wholly ir- 
relevant—at least, so far as the law is concerned, The 
defendants had appealed from convictions under a fed- 
eral statute prohibiting the mailing of “obscene” matter 
and a state law punishing its sale. Although one of the 
offending works had been characterized by Judge Jerome 
Frank of the Court of Appeals as no more shocking than 
smoking-car yarns, no dispute was raised over the initial 
finding that they were “obscene.” The major issue was a 
frontal attack upon the constitutionality of the laws. 

The power to legislate against “obscenity” had never 
before been passed upon by the Supreme Court, but a 
tradition that had been in the making since 1877— 
when the Court gratuitously remarked that Congress 
had the power to punish the mailing of “corrupting 
publications and articles’—was called into question in 
Roth v. U.S. The earlier rulings were based upon other 
considerations—whether a given work fell within a 
statutory proscription, whether a certain law might be 
unconstitutional because of the fuzziness of its wording, 
or whether any social necessity existed for a given enact- 
ment. In Butler v. Michigan, decided a few months 
before the Roth case, the Court struck down a statute 
which made it an offense to sell to the general public 
matter which might have a pernicious effect on children. 





J. S. RusinsTew, who practices law in New York City, 
has over a period of years made a special study of the 
civil liberty cases involving obscenity and literature. 
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As the Court saw it, the state law was “not reasonably 
restricted to the evil with which it is said to deal” be- 
cause Michigan has another law “specifically designed 
to protect its children.” In the context of the “clear and 
present danger” test, the holding in Butler v. Michigan 
might have been construed to mean that “obscene” litera- 
ture may only be regulated to the same extent, and for 
the same reason, as any other literature. 

The statutes involved in the Roth case could thus have 
been upheld merely as a “reasonable” curtailment of free 
expression—were it not, ironically, for a small body of 
legal opinion which applies the “clear and present dan- 
ger” test to deny the enforcement of curbs on “obscene” 
literature except where there is persuasive evidence that 
its dissemination would ‘stimulate anti-social conduct. 
The logical pitfalls offered by this holding had to be 
sidestepped in order to sustain the legislature’s right to 
regulate smut. The Supreme Court therefore based its 
determination on much broader grounds, perhaps, than 
had ever previously been applied in a case involving the 
right of free expression. Thus, it declared that “obscene” 
material is not at all protected by the constitutional 
guarantees. 

Although the decision in the Roth case might at first 
blush seem a shocking encroachment upon liberties that 
had been taken for granted as inviolable, a close reading 
makes it apparent that the Court’s novel approach in 
a sense narrows the extent to which literature that is 
allegedly “obscene” may be regulated. This seeming para- 
dox results from the vagueness of the word “obscene.” 
For in the course of his prevailing opinion Associate 
Justice William Brennan made it abundantly clear that 
the term was not being used in an everyday sense, but 
solely to refer to one aspect of what might ordinarily be 
called “obscene.” 

A hint at this special meaning is provided by the 
Court’s approving reference to Judge Augustus Hand’s 
decision in the case of Joyce’s Ulysses. Hand declared the 
book not “obscene” within the meaning of a customs 
law, although “numerous long passages . . . contain 
matter that is obscene under any fair definition of the 
word.” By this ruling, in effect, two senses of the word 
“obscene” were first imported into American juris- 
prudence, As against “any fair definition of the word” 
was set a new legal standard. The proper inquiry was 
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held to be whether the dominant effect of a work is 
pornographic—whatever that means—and in making 
this determination its ontological purpose or artistic sin- 
cerity and the organic necessity of passages alleged to 
be objectionable were to be deemed relevant. 

In following the Ulysses case, the Supreme Court, in 
Roth v. U.S., elevated the Hand formula from a mere 
test for determining the obscenity of a given work to a 
definition of the sort of material exempt from the con- 
stitutional guarantees. Thus, while asserting the inap- 
plicability of the First and Fourteenth Amendments to 
“obscenity,” it marked off an area which might not, 
constitutionally, be regarded as “obscene,” and would 
therefore continue to be protected against censorship or 
licensing. This area includes literature—any writing or 
representation that may be visually perceived—which 
sets forth or represents any idea “having even the slightest 
social importance—unorthodox ideas, controversial ideas, 
even ideas hateful to the prevailing climate of opinion.” 
Although the opinion goes on to say that “implicit in the 
history of the First Amendment is the rejection of ob- 
scenity as utterly without redeeming social importance,” 
the representation of sex and obscenity are declared 
“not synonymous. Obscene material is material which 
deals with sex in a manner appealing to the prurient 
interest.” The issue of appeal to “prurient interest” in- 
volves two questions—whether the allegedly offensive 
material was calculated to appeal to such an interest, 
and whether the prurience excited by it was the response 
of a hypothetical normal man rather than that of the 
“young and immature.” Even if the work does “appeal 
to prurient interest,” it might only be held obscene if it 
lacks “even the slightest social importance.” 

The two Lady Chatterley’s Lover cases fill in some 
of the gaps in Roth v. U.S. Both proceed from civil law- 
suits instituted by the distributors of the works, and 
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both ultimately result in holdings that they are not 
> as a matter of law. Although it would be im- 
possible to define with any precision what lawyers mean 
when they distinguish between matters of law and 
matters of fact the distinction is of great importance in 
appraising the rulings as likely legal precedents. 

In the case involving the movie, New York’s licensing 
statute was, for the umpteenth time, passed upon un- 
favorably by the Supreme Court. Under that law no 
movie may be exhibited unless it has been approved 
by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York. The statute provides that the license is to be 
issued unless the movie is found, by an examining of- 
ficial, to be offensive for one of a variety of reasons 
which, taken together, constitute “obscenity” in the 
everyday sense of the word. From an adverse decision 
by the examining official the distributor of the movie may 
appeal to the Board of Regents itself, and may contest 
their decision by an “Article 78 proceeding.” Under 
Article 78 of the New York Civil Practice Act, a state 
official’s act may be reviewed and set aside in the courts 
on the ground that it constitutes an abuse of the discretion 
entrusted him or a failure to do something which he is 
required by law to do. If a particular deed is within the 
scope of his allowable discretion, no matter how much 
a court may dislike it, the deed will be sustained. 

When the distributors of the film version of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover applied for a license to exhibit it 
in New York, the examining official ruled that it would 
not be granted unless three allegedly offensive scenes 
were deleted. The Board of Regents sustained the ban— 
but on the broader ground that the picture, constituting 
an alluring portrayal of adultery, was “immoral” and 
thus in its entirety unfit to be displayed publicly. An 
Article 78 proceeding was promptly instituted. The State 
Appellate Division, in its decision, cited Supreme Court 
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authority which had invalidated other aspects of New 
York’s movie censorship law. The Appellate Division held 
that the provision authorizing the censorship of movies 
which present “acts of sexual immorality . . . as de- 
sirable, acceptable or proper patterns of behavior,” is 
unconstitutional, for it leaves too much to “the opinion, 
discretion or individual point of view of a censor.” The 
Regents’ determination was annulled and a license or- 
dered to be granted—apparently with the three offending 
scenes uncut. 

By a shaky 4-3 split (one judge who voted with the 
majority doubted the constitutionality of the statute, but 
felt the Supreme Court should “have the final say”) 
the New York Court of Appeals reversed the decision of 
the Appellate Division, The majority opinion may be 
summed up as a declaration that the film is obscene; 
if not obscene, then the equivalent of obscene; and in 
any event censorable because of its enticing portrayal 
of a situation deemed to be immoral. 

Relying upon the declaration in Roth v. U.S. that “all 
ideas having even the slightest social importance” are 
protected by the constitutional guarantees, the Supreme 
Court reversed the New York ruling. The prevailing 
opinion, written by Associate Justice Potter Stewart, de- 
clared the film not to be “obscene” and the attempt by 
the New York Board of Regents to prevent its exhibition 
an unconstitutional prior restraint of expression. Al- 
though the Justices did not explicitly state that Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover is not obscene as a matter of law, 
their characterization of the New York ruling makes it 
clear, I think, that such was their conclusion. In sum, 
what the Supreme Court seemed to say was that Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover falls outside the recently formulated 
constitutional category of the “obscene’—because it 
presents or advocates some idea of “social importance.” 

Although the Court was unanimous in striking down 
New York’s ban on the movie, Justice Stewart’s opinion 
reflects only his views and those of Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and Justice Brennan. Moreover, it leaves open 
the question “whether, despite problems peculiar to mo- 
tion pictures, the controls which a State may impose 
upon this medium of expression are precisely coextensive 
with those allowable for newspapers, books or individual 
speech.” Only Associate Justices Hugo Black and William 
Douglas expressed the belief that all licensing would 
work an unconstitutional prior restraint. Associate Justice 
Tom Clark observed that if the New York statute had 
banned only films which “portray acts of sexual im- 
morality,” he would have upheld its constitutionality. 
And Associate Justice John Marshall Harlan, with whom 
Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter and Charles Whit- 
taker joined, declared the movie not obscene, but thought 
the statute constitutional and expressed the opinion that 
under the Fourteenth Amendment a state may engage in 
certain curtailments of expression not allowed the Fed- 
eral government under the First Amendment. 
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HAT MAY BE CONSIDERED “obscene” (in the every- 

day sense of the word) differs as one’s notions 
of propriety differ. Lawrence declared that “some quite 
popular Christian hymns” are “very near to pornogra- 
phy”; President Eisenhower, it seems, came to the same 
conclusion about Lady Chatterley’s Lover; and now 
several popular clerics have associated themselves with 
the continuing struggle to ban the book from the mails. 
The social evil that may result from the dissemination 
of a given story or picture has been solemnly debated for 
centuries and continues to divert the attention of legis- 
lators, clergymen and schoolmarms, If it is true that 
harmful effects—whatever they may be—derive from 
reading, the most certain way of preventing those effects 
is to restrict what may be read. Among the guardians 
of morals to whom our society has delegated this job 
is the Postmaster General. 

Last April the New York Postmaster withheld from the 
mail some 20,000 circulars deposited by The Readers’ 
Subscription offering Lady Chatterley’s Lover to its 
members, as well as a number of copies of the book 
which the publisher, Grove Press, sought to mail. Letters 
of complaint were issued and a hearing was held before 
the Post Office Judicial Officer. The publisher and the 
book club offered testimony as to their reputation in 
the literary world, put into evidence reviews and editorial 
comments about the book and presented the testimony of 
two distinguished literary critics. The Judicial Officer 
referred the matter to the Postmaster General “for final 
departmental decision.” In June the latter decided that 
the book and the circulars were non-mailable. 

The publisher and book club then brought suit in the 
United States District Court in New York seeking to 
enjoin enforcement of the ruling. All parties moved for 
summary judgment, a procedure whereby if no dispute 
as to fact is presented to the court, a decision may be 
reached on purely legal issues. Judge Frederick Van Pelt 
Bryan, who heard the motion, held the book not “ob- 
scene” as a matter of law and ruled in favor of the 
plaintiffs. Since the question of the “obscenity” of a 
given work had been traditionally considered a factual 
issue, this was something of a departure from older 
doctrine. The ruling was, in effect, that the book is out- 
side the constitutional category of the “obscene” because 
it puts forth ideas of “even the slightest social im- 
portance.” 

In support of his holding, Judge Bryan considered the 
“unanimous critical approval” the book had received, 
the reputation of the publisher and the book club, and 
“editorials in leading newspapers . . . approving the pub- 
lication,” as evidence that it does not “exceed the limits 
of tolerance imposed by current standards of the com- 
munity.” Although he observed that certain passages 
“understandably will shock the sensitive minded,” he 
noted that “these passages are relevant to the plot” and 
that the “language which shocks . . . is not inconsistent 
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with character, situation or theme.” It is significant that 
his opinion was far less concerned with the effect of the 
book than with its purpose. 

Judge Bryan seemed to postulate the existence of an 
“obscene” (in the everyday sense) book written for some 
“high moral purpose” which, not being calculated to 
appeal to “the prurient interest,” might not be considered 
“obscene” in the constitutional sense. He noted that a 
book “published and distributed through normal channels 
by a reputable publisher stands on quite a different foot- 
ing from hard core pornography furtively sold for the 
purpose of profiting by the titillation of the dirty mind- 
ed.” He expressly disavowed the intention of deciding the 
question whether “if a work is found to be of literary 
stature, and not ‘hard core’ pornography,” it is neces- 
sarily protected by the constitutional guarantees. Never- 
theless, it would seem that his declaration of the non- 
obscenity of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, being primarily 
based upon his finding of the author’s, publisher’s and 
book club’s integrity, would in effect constitute such a 
determination. 

Although the cumulative effect of the holdings in Roth 
v. U.S. and the two cases involving Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover is a disavowal of earlier doctrines under which 
works of serious literature were frequently stigmatized 
by the courts, it is by no means certain that the power 
to regulate the dissemination of “obscene” material has 
been conclusively limited to pure smut. Judge Bryan’s 
holding that the Lawrence novel is not obscene may be 
reversed on appeal, but even if it is sustained, an area 
seems to have been left open for the censorious to con- 
tinue their work. If we read these decisions along with 
that in Butler v. Michigan, which antedated Roth v. U.S. 
by only a few months, it becomes apparent that certain 
works, which would fall outside the constitutional cate- 
gory of the “obscene,” may nevertheless be regulated by 
the states if their dissemination is found to work some 
real or imagined social evil. For the sake of convenience 
I shall refer to matter of this sort (“obscene” in the 
everyday sense, but not the constitutional sense) as 
“spicy.” 

Because of the constitutional protections, spicy litera- 
ture (with movies or television as possible exceptions) 
may not be censored or made the subject of other forms 
of prior restraint. However, the power of local authorities 
to levy criminal penalties against the distribution of 
such matter appears in no way to have been curtailed. 
Under the various state criminal laws that still may be 
applied to spicy literature, the “dominant effect” test 
approved in Roth v. U.S. may still be applied, depending 
upon the jurisdiction in which the original prosecution 
is instituted. Even though the Supreme Court declared 
unconstitutional the older test which looked to the effect 
of selected passages upon the “young and immature,” 
it does not follow that this dictum would be applied to 
reverse a conviction for ihe sale of spicy literature to 





children under a statute worded like the Michigan one 
referred to in the Butler case. 

If this analysis is correct, the controls exercised over 
spicy literature would not differ significantly from those 
in effect for “obscenity” prior to the decision in Roth », 
U.S. Ironically, the test which may be applied with in. 
creasing rigor in prosecutions for the sale of spicy 
literature, if it is based on the social assumptions ex. 
pressed in Butler v. Michigan, is likely to be the old 
formulation which had been seemingly junked in the 
Roth case. At present, that test continues to be ap. 
plied by federal courts on the West Coast and appears 
to remain the criterion which New York courts will apply, 
Enunciated in the notorious case of Queen v. Hicklin, 
the question is “whether the tendency of the matter .., 
is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are opén 
to such immoral influences, and into whose hands a 
publication of this sort may fall.” The purpose of the 
author or publisher, however salutary it might be, is 
irrelevant, and the whole of an allegedly offensive work 
need not be read to sustain a conviction, for it is 
enough that several passages have the fatal tendency. 

Even the test based on the suppositious reactions of 
a hypothetical average man to the “dominant effect” of 
a work is unsound, for it is largely because of his re- 
fusal to accept received patterns of thought that the 
significant writer may be characterized. As Justice Doug- 
las put it, this test “creates a regime where in the battle 
between the literati and the philistines, the philistines are 
certain to win.” Apart from this specter of Grundyism, 
the test is unworkable because notions as to the obscenity 
or spiciness of a given work will vary even among 
presumably literate and responsible people. As one judge 
remarked, even reading the Mechanics’ Lien Act may, at 
the right time, be accompanied by feelings of sexual 
stimulation. So if the states continue to regulate spicy 
literature, whatever test be applied, it can be assumed 
that nearly anything might fall into that category. 

In the wake of the recent outbursts of juvenile crime, 
it seems fair to guess that the relationship traced by 
certain well-meaning individuals between the reading of 
books and the commission of anti-social acts will come 
more and more to influence judicial thought, and that 
under the rule of Butler v. Michigan there will continue 
to be local suppression of literature which is not, in the 
constitutional sense, “obscene.” There would doubtless 
be little objection to the exercise of rigid controls over 
the sort of matter that is purveyed along Sixth Avenue 
in New York. But a doctrine whereby literature that 
presents ideas of “social importance”—and is thus con- 
stitutionally protected from federal control—may never- 
theless be subjected to the whims of book burners in 
50 states would be intolerable, even if the local controls 
are based on some benevolent desire to lessen the in- 
cidence of crime among the “young,” the “immature” 
and presumably the illiterate. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE NEW PROGRAM of the German 

Social Democratic party, recently 
ratified by a special party congress, 
is a very interesting document. It re- 
veals a thorough rethinking of so- 
cialist principles in the light of mod- 
ern times, when the phrase “affluent 
society” could be used for most coun- 
tries of Western Europe as well as 
for the United States. 

Not affluent, certainly, in the sense 
that everyone is well off, but affluent 
by comparison with the living stand- 
ards that prevailed when Marx wrote 
The Communist Manifesto, or even 
with those of the ’30s. German Social 
Democrats grew up under the direct 
inspiration and influence of Marx and 
Engels, and, like Germans of other 
views, are apt to be attached to tradi- 
tion and attracted by theory. 

Hence there is special significance 
in the decision of the Social Demo- 
crats to work out a new theoretical 
basis and to strike out along new 
political lines. Among the ideas that 
have been consigned to the historical 
mothballs in the new program are 
irreconcilable class war, ultimate 
revolution, antagonism to the State 
as “bourgeois” and the goal of all- 
out nationalization of means of pro- 
duction and distribution. Acceptance 
of private ownership and competition 
as normal in a free economy is af- 
firmed in such passages of the pro- 
gram as the following: 

“The free choice of consumer 
goods and services, free choice of a 
place to work, free initiative for em- 
ployers, are decisive foundations and 
free competition is an important ele- 
ment of a free economic policy. . . . 
Totalitarian control of the economy 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Europe Rethinks 
Its Socialism 


destroys freedom. The Social Demo- 
cratic party, therefore, favors a free 
market, wherever free competition 
really exists. . . . As much competi- 
tion as possible—as much planning 
as necessary.” 

The program declares that demo- 
cratic socialism in Europe is rooted 
in Christian ethics, humanism and 
classical philosophy—a formula cal- 
culated to shock orthodox Marxist 
materialists. The defense of the 
country is affirmed; unconditional al- 
legiance to the ideal of freedom and 
the methods of democracy is stressed 
over and over again. And there is a 
significant recognition that “every 
accumulation of economic power, 
even in the hands of the state, harbors 
a danger.” 

So the new German socialist ideal 
is not expropriation, nationalization 
and transfer of industries to public 
ownership, but rather changes in the 
measures of public control and taxa- 
tion, calculated to break up monopo- 
lies and to make for a more even 
distribution of wealth. One might 
call this latest platform a New Deal 
manifesto. 

Communism is frequently and un- 
sparingly condemned, especially in 
the following passage: “Communists 
have no right to invoke Socialist 
traditions. In reality they have 
falsified Socialist ideas. Socialists 
want to turn freedom and justice into 
reality, while Communists exploit the 
conflicts of society to establish the 
dictatorship of their party.” 

A similar shift of emphasis seems 
to be going on in Great Britain. The 
parallel is not exact, because the 
British Labor party, although avow- 


edly socialist in ultimate aim, has 
never been unreservedly committed 
to the theories of Marx. 

But, like the German Social Demo- 
crats, the British Laborites have suf- 
fered three straight election defeats, 
and each time by a wider margin. 
This naturally inspires a process of 
internal self-criticism and a re-ex- 
amination of philosophy, program 
and tactics. The most articulate voice 
has been that of Douglas Jay, one 
of the party’s experts on economics 
and finance. Shortly after the elec- 
tion he proposed that there be no 
more advocacy of further nationaliza- 
tion. 

One swallow, or one Jay, does not 
make a summer and there are some 
Laboriies who maintain that what the 
party needs is an injection of old- 
fashioned hot-gospelling straight or- 
thodox socialism. But, in the light 
of present political realities, this 
sounds like whistling in the dark. In 
the current mood of Britain it is 
about as safe as any theoretical as- 
sumption can be that, if the Labor 
party had fought the last election on 
a program of all-out nationalization, 
expropriation and class war, it would 
have been defeated far more de- 
cisively than it actually was. 

Conservatives may applaud and 
die-hard Marxists may deplore the 
retreat from Marx that has been go- 
ing on for some time in the Socialist 
parties of Western Europe, reflected 
most clearly in the German Social 
Democrats’ new program. But what 
has happened is not a capitulation or 
self-liquidation of the Socialist move- 
ment. It is rather a withdrawal from 
ground that may have been suitable 
in the past, but that is no longer 
suitable for political campaigning. 

Socialist and labor parties will 
continue to represent substantial 
voting groups in Great Britain, Ger- 
many and other European industrial 
countries. And they may contest elec- 
tions with better prospects of success 
when they have got rid of what the 
British Liberal leader, Jo Grimond, 
calls “the albatross of nationaliza- 
tion” hanging around their necks. 
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For a Mobile Defense 


Strategy in the Missile Age. 
By Bernard Brodie. 
Princeton. 423 pp. $6.50. 


ANNOUNCEMENT THAT the 1961 de- 
fense budget will feature more mis- 
siles and less manpower, without any 
increase in the present $41 billion 
level of spending, indicates the 
character of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s military strategy. This bud- 
get, which is the last the Administra- 
tion will present to Congress, reflects 
the same “more bang for a buck” 
philosophy that has been the con- 
trolling influence in the Defense De- 
partment since 1953. 

This philosophy is, however, en- 
countering increased resistance both 
inside and outside the defense estab- 
lishment, Many students of defense 
problems believe that United States 
reliance on the instruments of mas- 
sive retaliation leaves the nation 
largely unprepared to fight the brush- 
fire wars which may characterize 
World War III. They assert that the 
missile systems emphasized by the 
Administration comprise a nuclear 
age Maginot Line. 

Bernard Brodie, senior staff mem- 
ber of the Rand Corporation, a re- 
search agency for the Air Force, dis- 
cusses in his new book the prevailing 
defense philosophy of recent years. 
His special point of view is that of 
the believer in the decisiveness of 
strategic air bombardment in any 
war of the future. “There can now 
be no question,” he writes, “that 
strategic bombardment power—in 
which we include missiles and by 
which we mean defensive as well as 
offensive measures—absolutely domi- 
nates” in modern warfare. He asserts 
that the Strategic Air Command “de- 
serves and enjoys a first priority 
charge upon the defense budget.” 


Reviewed by Anthony Harrigan 


Contributor to “Proceedings,” 
U.S. Naval Institute 





Bernard Brodie’s study has been 
widely hailed as one of the most 
searching of the many books pub- 
lished this year on U.S. defense 
policy. In view of the book’s pro- 
vocative nature, THE New LEapER 
asked two of its contributors, An- 
thony Harrigan and Arnold Wolfers 
—each an expert in the field—to 
present their disparate views on 
Brodie’s challenging new analysis. 





Brodie calls for “hardening” of air 
and missile bases, saying: “If air- 
craft are worth maintaining at all— 
and the informed consensus is that 
they will be for a long time to come 
—they are worth putting in strong 
shelters.” 

These ideas have been the official 
philosophy of the Air Force. Strategy 
in the Missile Age was undertaken by 
the Rand Corporation as part of its 
research program for the Air Force. 
The ideas contained in the book are 
widely held by Americans who be- 
lieve that national security can be 
obtained by having lots of big bombs, 
and fast planes and missiles in which 
to deliver them. 

Despite Brodie’s assertions to the 
contrary, these ideas are open to 
question. Many students of defense 
problems do not go along with the 
opinion of airpower advocates that 
war in our time means one big bang 
and nothing else. Indeed, it seems 
that the burden of proof rests on the 
airpower advocates, inasmuch as So- 
viet preparedness is not concentrated 
in one field but includes an enormous 
submarine fleet and a tremendous 
army equipped to fight with or with- 
out nuclear weapons. 

Brodie’s emphasis on the im- 





portance of the manned lombe 
seems almost quaint. But then on 
must remember that the Air Forge 
leadership has an undeniable sent. 
mental attachment to the type of 
weapon that made possible the ip. 
dependence of their service in 1947, 
Beyond sentiment is the tremendous 
stake which the aircraft industry has 
in the status quo. Cancellation of 
aircraft types now under develop. 
ment would send a shock through the 
industry and through the Westem 
states where it is concentrated, Yet 
even the Air Force, reluctant to make 
a clean break with the past. now 
shows signs of facing up to the 
change. 

SAC’s announcement of plans for 
missile trains is one sign. If approved 
by Congress, SAC will man special 
trains on which will be loaded the 
solid-fueled Minuteman missile sched- 
uled for delivery in 1963. The pur- 
pose of these trains is to avoid the 
need for “hardening” of missiles in 
concrete emplacements such as 
Brodie advocates. Thus the Air 
Force has made plain that it realizes 
the importance of mobility. 

The strategy in the missile age 
which Brodie favors is by no means 
the only strategy available to the 
United States. Another strategy might 
be based on the belief that the best 
use of the armed forces is finite de- 
terrence, especially in areas threat: 
ened by Communist expansionism. A 
fleet of 50 missile-carrying sub- 
marines would, in the opinion of 
some defense observers, provide all 
the deterrence the nation needs or 
can expect to have. Other elements 
in our defense posture would include 
large, mobile naval and tactical air 
and ground task forces which would 
be able to move into situations such 
as occurred in Lebanon, Formosa, 
Laos and on the Indian border. This 
alternative strategy is not favored 
by Brodie. Neither has it found favor 
with the Budget Bureau strategists 
of the Eisenhower Administration, 
who prefer the simplicities of the 
big bomb approach over the com- 
plexities of strategic task forces. 
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Limits of Deterrence 


By Arnold Wolfers 


Director, Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research 


THOSE WHO HAVE benefited over 
the last 12 years by Bernard Brodie’s 
penetrating analyses and hard hitting 
criticism of United States nuclear 
strategy will welcome his Strategy in 
the Missile Age as a comprehensive 
and advanced presentation of his 
views on the subject. Newcomers to 
the field who are seeking enlighten- 
ment on the disturbing and_per- 
plexing problems raised by the weap- 
ons revolution of the mid-century 
will find his book an invaluable guide. 

While he reasons with scholarly 
detachment, Brodie does not conceal 
his passionate concern over the im- 
plications of the weapons revolution. 
He is worried less about the new 
weapons themselves to which “truly 
cosmic forces [have been] harnessed” 
than by their possible employment 
for misguided, illogical or self-de- 
feating military strategies. As he 
focuses on strategic views prevailing 
today, particularly in the Air Force, 
he sees a dangerous trend in the 
US. toward an “exaltation of the 
offensive” which, despite the sad ex- 
perience of Pearl Harbor, implies 
that a healthy respect for enemy 
capabilities is “defense-minded and 
hence ignoble.” The result has been 
military preparations directed chiefly 
at a U.S. first strike at the Soviet 
Union, a strategy that Brodie believes 
runs counter to the basic tenets of 
US. foreign policy and therefore to 
the missions with which the Strategic 
Air Command is or will be entrusted. 
If “the chances are high that we 
will receive rather than deliver the 
first blow,” our national survival de- 
pends, he argues, not on our ability 
to annihilate the enemy if we hit him 
first, but on “absolutely essential” 
Preparations “to defend our retalia- 
tory force, or a substantial portion of 
it,” against his first strike. 
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Brodie does not quarrel with those 
who recognize “the fantastic degree 
to which the coming of the A-bomb 
gave a lead to the offense over the 
defense.” In a chapter entitled “Is 
There a Defense?” he comes to the 
conclusion that “the minimum of ex- 
pected fatalities in an enemy strategic 
bombing attack probably has to be 
reckoned in tens of millions,” de- 
spite all that can and should be 
done to defend our populations. 

He also agrees with the Air Force 
strategists that a first strike offers 
enormous advantages. The side 
initiating attack, he writes, “may be 
able to keep down the amount of 
damage it receives to a tolerable 
minimum while heaping militarily 
critical destruction on the enemy. 
Such an outcome,” he continues, 
“spells total victory for the initial at- 
tacker.” Although he qualifies his 
assumption of the attractiveness of 
hitting first under future conditions, 
this assumption leads him to ask why 
it should not be rational to prepare 
for an offensive strategy that would 
assure “total victory” if “our present 
strength is much more nearly ade- 
quate to the task of knocking out the 
Soviet Union quickly than it was 
when we enjoyed a monopoly of 
atomic weapons.” 

Brodie’s answer, which is con- 
vincing as far as it goes, is that the 
attitude of the American people pre- 
cludes a preventive war, the most ef- 
fective way to initiate hostilities, as 
a “genuinely available policy alterna- 
tive,” while a pre-emptive strike, also 
a first strike but after we are “pro- 
voked by an imminent and certain 
enemy attack,” is quite unlikely to 
work in practice. 

For two reasons Brodie’s answer is 
not entirely satisfactory. In the first 
place, not under all circumstances 


would a strategy of “hitting first” 
run counter to American foreign 
policy. On the contrary, the U.S. 
strategy of deterrence, or of massive 
retaliation should deterrence fail, as 
applied to Soviet non-nuclear ag- 
gression overseas, presupposes not an 
American initiation of war, it is true, 
but nevertheless an American strate- 
gic first-strike retaliatory blow at the 
Soviet Union. 

In the second place, a situation 
may arise—if it has not arisen al- 
ready—in which the first strike will 
become militarily self-defeating and 
therefore anything but attractive. 
Brodie cautiously hints at this pos- 
sibility when he points to a condi- 
tion of stability in which “each na- 
tion believes that the advantage of 
striking first is overshadowed by the 
tremendous cost of doing so.” By 
implication, he gives further support 
to this thesis in advocating an ade- 
quately protected retaliatory force as 
“potentially a perfect defense of our 
homeland.” If the U.S. can dis- 
courage a Soviet first strike by 
creating a retaliatory force so in- 
vulnerable that an attack would be 
futile and self-destructive, the Soviets, 
who have a lead in missiles which 
they can easily conceal and harden, 
will not permit the U.S. to enjoy a 
monopoly of deterrence through the 
retaliatory threat. If a high degree 
of strategic stability or of mutual 
deterrence were reached, it would 
no longer be the opprobrium at- 
tached to the initiation of war that 
would prevent SAC from using its 
first-strike capacity; instead Amert- 
can foreign and military policies 
would have to be adjusted to SAC’s 
inability to cripple its Soviet counter- 
part sufficiently to make a first strike 
“effective.” 

The likelihood of growing strategic 
stability—and thus of a decline in 
our ability to deter overseas aggres- 
sion by the threat of massive re- 
taliation—lends_ particular impor- 
tance to Brodie’s careful and im- 
aginative analysis of limited wars, 
wars in which “there is no strategic 
bombing between the United States 





and the Soviet Union.” His comments 
on the value of exercising restraint 
in order to keep a war limited, par- 
ticularly restraint in the initiation of 
tactical nuclear war, are most il- 
luminating. I would merely suggest 
that he exaggerates the difficulty of 
applying the necessary degree of 
restraint, 

According to Brodie, never before 
have nations been known to refrain 
from using their most efficient weap- 
ons, once they have undertaken the 
effort of making these weapons avail- 
able. It is unlikely, he argues, that 
nations would deliberately hobble a 
tremendous power that is already 
mobilized. The assumption _ here 
seems to be that the use of the most 
destructive available weapons is ra- 
tional from a military point of view 
no matter what enemy response would 
be provoked. But the fact is, as Brodie 
himself asserts, that the moment we 
visualize the reciprocal use of nu- 
clear weapons, their use ceases “to 
look overwhelmingly advantageous,” 
which is surely an understatement. 
If rational conduct prevails, it is 
hard to see why it should be so dif- 
ficult, or novel, to hobble not “tre- 
mendous power” but power that, in- 
stead of bringing victory nearer, in- 
vites destruction by the enemy. 

Many have joined Brodie in urging 
that, for the defense of America, top 
priority be given to the security of 
our strategic retaliatory forces. Few 
have given as much thought as 
Brodie, however, to the question of 
the form retaliation should take if 
deterrence fails. 

Maximum deterrent effect can be 
attained, he points out, “by assigning 
the hard core elements in our re- 
taliatory force to the enemy’s major 
cities,” which would make the threat 
“as horrendous as possible,” and by 
providing for the maximum auto- 
maticity of such a city-busting re- 
sponse. However, if the threat failed 
to deter an enemy attack, “our hitting 
at enemy cities would simply force 
the destruction of our own and in 
substantially greater degree.” Our 
retaliation strategy would be “disas- 


trous as well as futile.” He suggests, 
therefore, that we seek to “retain con- 
trol of decisions”: that is, the capacity 
to make a new target selection once 
the shooting starts. 

Yet, unless we were prepared not 
to retaliate at all he asserts that we 
have no choice but to direct our sec- 
ond strike against the enemy strategic 
force, although it has done most of 
the harm it can do and although its 
unused remainder will be difficult, 
“if not impossible,” to locate. (In- 
cidentally, Brodie does not even hint 
at the possibility of our non-retalia- 
tion except, perhaps, by implication 
in mentioning in another context the 
“unsolved problem of modern total 
war,” namely, “how to stop it quick- 
ly.”) 

Brodie’s thoughtful treatment of 





nuclear strategy in its many ramif- 
cations will not end controversy on 
such matters as target selection, the 
amount of counterforce capability 
needed under conditions of relative 
stability or the use of tactical nu. 
clear weapons. But his strong and 
well-reasoned insistence on protected 
retaliatory power, on careful target 
selection, on psychological prepara- 
tions for restraint in war, on sub. 
ordination of military policy to 
political objectives and on greater 
concern for what the enemy may do 
to us, form a significant part of that 
process by which our military think. 
ing—with the “stimulus from out- 
side the profession” which Brodie 
advocates in his introduction—can 
progressively be adjusted to the mo- 
mentous facts of nuclear life. 





Paperbacks for Christmas 


By John Unterecker 


Assistant Professor of English, Columbia University 


Now THAT THE desperate last- 
minute rush of Christmas shopping 
is on us, a list of some of the out- 
standing paperbacks of the year 
might be of real help to the harried 
bringer of good cheer . . . or, in this 
case, of good reading. 

Probably the logical head of the 
list should be the three-volume boxed 
set of Carl Sandburg’s Abraham 
Lincoln (Dell, Laurel Edition, $2.95). 
Sandburg’s own abridgment of his 
originally much longer work, this 
handsome, illustrated gift edition 
should solve a whole host of middle- 
cost present problems. 

As a matter of fact, one of the best 
ways to solve present-problems with 
paperbacks, it seems to me, is by 
assembling seis from some of the 
specialized editions. These, with good 
management, could constitute a first- 
rate annual contribution to a fine 
library. An excellent start, for in- 
stance, might be the 10 initial vol- 
umes in the Signet Classics series. 
Each priced at 50 cents, these “clas- 
sics” of fiction include such diverse 


but solid works as William Faulkner’s 
The Unvanquished, Emily Bronté’s 
Wuthering Heights, George Orwell’s 
Animal. Farm and Thomas Hardy’s 
The Return of the Native. Or with a 
$3.15 gift, a good beginning of a 
poetry bookshelf could be constructed 
from Dell’s Laurel Poets series (35 
cents each) which, to date, includes 
generous selections in individual vol- 
umes from Blake, Coleridge, Keats. 
Wordsworth, Poe, Whitman, Emily 
Dickinson, Longfellow and Brown- 
ing. Dell, as a matter of fact, offers 
all sorts of possibilities for set giving, 
with a Shakespeare series in prog: 
ress (As You Like It, Macbeth and 
Twelfth Night, at 35 cents each, being 
recent entries), a Henry James set 
just under way (four volumes so far, 
with a double volume of Washington 
Square and The Europeans at 50 
cents as the latest) and a projected 
edition of major works by Dreiser 
and Dostoyevsky. (Most recently is- 
sued of these are Dreiser’s The Titan 
at 75 cents and Dostoyevsky’s The 
House of the Dead at 50 cents.) 
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For drama readers Hill and 
Wang’s Dramabook series reprints 
annually just about enough major 
work both in drama itself and in 
drama criticism to provide marvelous 
packages. Ameng their best efforts 
this year are volumes devoted to 
plays by Farquhar ($1.75) and Tur- 
genev ($1.25); a lively new collec- 
tion of letters, speeches and articles, 
Shaw on Theatre ($1.35) and an edi- 
tion of his early work, Shaw’s Drama- 
tic Criticism ($1.45); and an ex- 
citing volume for anyone interested 
in theater as an art form, Japanese 
Theatre ($2.25). 

With almost all paperback pub- 
lishers investing heavily in books de- 
signed to make science less awesome, 
you have a real choice of sets. Per- 
haps most ambitious is that planned 
by Anchor as its Science Study 
Series. The first five titles (Donald J. 
Hughes’ The Neutron Story, Patrick 
M. Hurley’s How Old Is the Earth?, 
C. V. Boys’ Soap Bubbles, Francis 
Bitter’s Magnets and Donald R. Grif- 
fin’s Echoes of Bats and Men, 95 
cents each) will soon be supplement- 
ed by literally dozens more, each 
designed to make the teaching and 
study of science a more manageable 
enterprize. Aimed in part toward the 
specialist and in part toward a popu- 
lar audience, the books should do 
a great deal to help raise the level 
of scientific literacy. 

The Anchor Science Study Series 
will have no difficulty locating an au- 
dience. I wish I could be as sure 
that an equally commendable series 
instituted by Macmillan will find as 
wide a public, for just as we need 
to raise our scientific literacy, we 
need also—for quite as valid reasons 
—to raise our poetic literacy. And 
Macmillan’s new series could help. 
Macmillan’s plan is to begin regular 
publishing of major living poets in 
paperback format, the idea being that 
low cost and good distribution should 
assure the greatest possible reader- 
ship. Certainly the choice of poets 
for the initial volumes is a good one. 
Hayden Carruth’s The Crow and the 
Heart ($1.50) is both eloquent and 
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graceful; Ramon Guthrie’s Graffiti 
($1.00) is intricately tough; and 
Katherine Hoskins’ Out in the Open 
($1.25) is simply admirable. Others 
in the series are David Galler’s Walls 
and Distances ($1.00), Reed Whitte- 
more’s The Self-Made Man ($1.25) 
and Winfield Townley Scott’s Scrim- 
shaw ($1.25). Though I can’t recom- 
mend these books as a set for reck- 
less distribution, they might very 
well constitute one of those Christmas 
presents we end up giving to our- 
selves. 

Though other sets exist, perhaps 
the greatest Christmas fun is creating 
them—browsing through stores in 
search for just the right books for 
your wife’s sister, a diligent student 
of international culture; for your 
brother-in-law, an ardent explorer 
both of the world and the world of 
fact; or for your good-fiction-reading 
neighbor. 

A start for the 
minded wife’s sister might be Marc 
Slonim’s An Outline of Russian 
Literature (Mentor, 50 cents), Wil- 
fred Cantwell Smith’s [slam in Mod- 
ern History (Mentor, 50 cents), 
George L. Harris’ Jordan (Evergreen, 
$1.95) and Alan W. Watts’ The Way 
of Zen (Mentor, 50 cents)— a group 
which should satisfy Eurasian in- 
terests, at leasi. If her taste extends 
te things political, she should cer- 
tainly have—tor crucial background 
investigation—United Arab Republic 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s The 
Philosophy of the Revolution (Econ- 
omia Books, $1.00) and Swallow 
Paperbook’s Readings on Fascism 
and National Socialism ($1.35). 

For the exploring brother-in-law, 
a happy trio might be Commander 
William R. Anderson’s Nautilus 90 
North (Signet, 50 cents), Robert 
Buchheim’s Space Handbook (Mod- 
ern Library Paperback, $1.25) and 
—something to relax with—Dell’s 
Great Tales of Action and Adventure 
(35 cents). 

The fiction-reading neighbor pre- 
sents, of course, no real problem ex- 
cept one of limitations. You could 
pretty well count on his enjoying 


internationally 


Noonday’s Great Stories by Nobel 
Prize Winners ($1.95) and would 
probably be safe in backing that solid 
book with Alberto Moravia’s Two 
Women (Signet, 50 cents), Mark 
Harris’ brilliant, moving novel, 
Something About a Soldier (Signet, 
35 cents) and Marek Hlasko’s The 
8th Day of the Week (Signet, 35 
cents). If you and he are a little 
more wide-ranging in your fiction 
tastes both of you will probably want 
to look into Janet Lewis’ The Wife 
of Martin Guerre (Swallow Paper- 
book, $1.25) and Margarita Lib- 
eraki’s The Other Alexander (Noon- 
day, $1.25). And if you want to 
provide him, as well, a little light 
reading, offer him, for satire, Peter 
De Vries’ The Mackerel Plaza (Sig- 
net, 35 cents); for carefully edged 
sentiment, Truman Capote’s Break- 
fast at Tiffany’s (Signet, 50 cents) ; 
and, for consequently 
quite wholesome—corn, H. E. Bates’ 
The Darling Puds of May (Signet, 
35 cents). 

When all your shopping is done, 
there will remain (at least if your 
household is like ours) a group of 
books bought for distribution but 
discovered to be too good or too 
provocative to let you part with them. 
The ones my wife and I have decided 
not to let get away range spectacular- 
ly in subject matter, but all of them 
have one thing in common: One or 
the other of us wants to read them. 
They’re a random crew, extending 
from Edwin Way Teale’s A Book 
About Bees (Midland, $1.95) through 
Mark Van Doren’s Liberal Education 
(Beacon, $1.75) to J. H. Breasted’s 
Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt (Torch- 
books, $1.95). And they include 
such rather specialized items as Al- 
dous Huxley’s The Devils of Loudun 
(Torchbooks, $1.75) and Wilhelm 
Stekel’s Patterns cj Psychosexual In- 
fantilism (Evergrecu, $1.95), a book 
I had not intended to read but which 
caught my intezest as I glanced 
through it and which held my in- 
terest steadily. Stekel, unlike many 
workers in the psychological vine- 
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yard, manages to give his case his- 
tories a kind of three-dimensional 
reality. His anguished patients have 
more reality for us, I suspect, than 
they ever did for themselves, 

There they sit, the ones we're 
reading or eager to read: Hannah 
Arendt’s The Human _ Condition 
(Anchor, $1.45), a book which any- 
one who has ever glanced at The 
Origins of Totalitarianism knows is 
something he needs; Vasari’s Lives 


of the Artists (Noonday, $1.75); a 
book by, to my mind, the most elo- 
quent and certainly one of the wisest 
living essayists, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Five Masters (Midland, $1.75); and 
Perry Millex’s Jonathan Edwards 
(Meridian, $1.45). 

And beside these books are the 
ones we want to read for sheer in- 
tellectual exercise: Lasker’s The Ad- 
venture of Chess (Dover, $1.45)— 
I’ve recently had enough of this 





quoted to me to know that it’s ep. 
tertaining—and Sir Arthur Edding. 
ton’s New Pathways in Science (Ann 
Arbor, $1.95). And not far down the 
same shelf are the new editions of old 
favorites—works, read once, that are 
a joy to have fresh in the hands 
ready to read again: Wallace Stevens’ 
extravagant and marvelous Poems 
(Vintage, $1.25), John Donne's 
powerful, precise Devotions (Ann 


Arbor, $1.65). 





How to Avoid Creeping Solecism 


The Elements of Style. 


Reviewed by Edwin McDowell 


By William Strunk Jr; revised by E. B. White. 


Macmillan. 71 pp. $2.50. 


With THE 1960 Presidential cam- 
paign lurking just around the corner, 
waiting for the opportunity to drug 
its defenseless victims under an end- 
less shower of logorrhea, I can offer 
no more beneficial advice to the can- 
didates than that they “get the little 
book!” The “little book” is William 
Strunk’s plea for clear, accurate and 
concise English usage. 

One can almost agree with Emily 
Dickinson that “when a thought takes 
one’s breath away, a lesson on gram- 
mar seems an impertinence”; but 
when poorly expressed thoughts and 
inane sentences, uttered by a Chief 
Executive, take away the listeners’ 
breath, then a lesson on grammar 
seems like a downright necessity. 
Such, unfortunately, is the case with 
America’s present Chief Executive. 
“It is a lightly guarded national 
secret,” wrote one observer, “that 
Mr. Eisenhower has a way of easing 
virtually every subject he touches in- 
to a syntactical jungle in which every 
ray of light, every breath of air, is 
choked out.” 

This perspicuous observation was 
corroborated at a recent press con- 
ference, called by the President for 
the purpose of explaining official 
Washington reaction to Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States. Replying to a question 
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as to whether he and Khrushchev 
spoke of China, Ike carefully ex- 
plained: 

“Now, he did, because of course, 
our concern about prisoners and so 
on, suggest that he might find it 
possible as a friendly gesture, not be- 
cause he has, feels he has any right 
to interfere in those things, to bring 
up the matter of our five prisoners 
we've been so concerned about.” 

When asked whether Khrushchev 
told Ike’s grandchildren that one day 
they might live under Communism, 
the President wittily retorted: “Well, 
I don’t think—no, I know he didn’t, 
but they, I think one of them might 
have thought he’s old enough to 
know what he might have been say- 
ing, but he didn’t, no, as a matter 
of fact, on the contrary, this was the 
kind of heartwarming family scene 
that any American would like to see 
taking place between his grandchil- 
dren and a stranger.” (Let’s hope 
that if the President’s grandchildren 
ever do hear Khrushchev’s bumptious 
boasting about Communism, they will 
be better able to counter his thrusts 
than was their grandfather when he 
admitted he was “very hard put to 
it” to defend the capitalistic system 
against Marshal Georgi Zhukov’s 
“idealistic” Communism. Indeed, in 
reading the verbatim account of that 


repartee, one is forced to conclude 
that Eisenhower was not only “very 
hard put to it” but was, instead, 
wholly inadequate.) 

Professor Strunk, late instructor 
of English at Cornell University, pre- 
sents a cogent defense for brevity. 
While he is not so outspokenly ecsta- 
tic about it as was Shakespeare, there 
is little question that he believes it 
to be an aid to rhetoric. A cracker- 
jack writer, he implies, need not feel 
boxed-in by brevity; indeed, it is his 
forte. 

Although all Strunk’s warnings 
were first published in 1918, it is 
increasingly apparent that verbosity 
is once again becoming a serious in- 
ternational problem. Only last year, 
a special United Nations committee 
recommended that all UN depart- 
ments cut down on their printed 
verbiage. The recommendation would 
have had more effect, perhaps, had 
it not taken the form of a 6,000-word 
report. 

Interspersed throughout the book 
are Strunk’s admonitions for those 
who would flagrantly violate the 
King’s English. Though he is n0 
purist (that is, he does not believe 
the road to Hell is paved only with 
bad declensions), there are a few 
violations which make his academic 
blood boil. One of these is the use 
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of “like” as a conjunction, instead 
of as a preposition. This usage has 
gained considerable favor among 
television fans because of the ad- 
vertisement which extolls a cigarette 
that “tastes good, like a cigarette 
should.” (As one wag pointed out, 
that slogan is certain to corrupt 
school children faster than the very 
nicotine which it so continuously 
praises. ) 

To those defenders who argue that 
any usage that achieves currency be- 
comes valid automatically, Strunk re- 
torts that expressions sometimes 
merely enjoy a vogue, much as an 
article of apparel does. “If every 
word or device that achieved cur- 
rency were immediately authenti- 
cated,” said Strunk, “simply on the 
ground of popularity, the language 
would be as chaotic as a ball game 
with no foul lines.” 

Creeping solecisms are not—alas! 
—confined to any one sector of the 
public; we notice them more in our 
politicians only because their pro- 
fession demands that they speak 
often, just as most other professions 
demand that their spokesmen say 
something when they speak. 

But there is no question that The 
Elements of Style can help the reader 
overcome these errors, anid that is 
why I heartily recommend it as a 
must for all 1960 Presidential 
nominees. A candidate who diligent- 
ly pursues its five meaty chapters 
will find that it can greatly improve 
his oral and written expressiveness. 
On the other hand, a candidate who 
does not care about English improve- 
ment will have to content himself 
with becoming President. 
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What the critics say... 


“Mr. Clark’s thoroughly docu- 
mented study is free from ‘the 
tyranny of words,’ the ancient 
slogans which warp or paralyze 
our thinking and align us, 
against a liberal or civilized 
solution, with the most reaction- 
ary governments on earth and 
with the U.S.S.R. ... It should 
be required reading for all State 
Department officials, all Con- 
gressmen, all editorial writers, 
columnists, commentators, all 
labor leaders, and all teachers 
and students of politics and 
modern history. It is possible 
not to agree on every point with 
Mr. Clark’s views, but he pre- 
sents all sides with remarkable 
clarity. His balance, his gener- 
osity, the abundance and solid- 
ity of his information, cannot be 

questioned.” 
—Prof. Albert Guerard, 
Stanford University 


$6.00 





West Africa for more than four years 


“Though his noncomformist 
views will shock many and in- 
furiate others, [Mr. Clark] is not 
therefore necessarily wrong. 
There is enough alarming truth 
and challenging evidence in 
ALGERIA IN TURMOIL to justify its 
far-flung distribution, especially 
to editorial offices and all mak- 
ers of Western foreign policy.” 
—Hal Lehrman in 

The New York Times Book Review 


“In quantity of information and 
painstaking attention to detail, 
Michael Clark has given us the 
most weighty and impressive 
story of the Algerian imbroglio 
that has yet appeared in Eng- 
lish. He takes the reader month 
by month, and at times day by 
day, through the labyrinth of 
confused and bloody events that 
have been Algeria’s experience 
since the Second World War, 
and especially since the start of 
the Arab rebellion five years 


—_ —John C. Campbell in 
The New York 
Herald-Tribune Book Review 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, Publishers 
64 University Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
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SHIPLEY 


Only in America. From the book by 
Harry Golden. By Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee. Directed and presented by 
Herman Shumlin. At the Cort Theater. 

Fiorello! Book by Jerome Weidman and 
George Abbott. Music by Jerry Bock. 
Lyrics by Sheldon Harnick. Directed by 
Mr. Abbott. Presented by Robert E. Grif- 
fith and Harold S. Prince. At the Broad- 
hurst Theater. 

A Loss of Roses. By William Inge. Di- 
rected by Daniel Mann. Presented by Saint 
Subber and Lester Osterman. At the 
Eugene O’Neill Theater. 

Lysistrata. By Aristophanes; American- 
ized by Dudley Fitts. Directed by Jean 
Gascon. Presented by and at the Phoenix 
Theater. 


MERICANA HAVE been among our 
A theater’s landmarks. Tobacco 
Road, Street Scene, Oklahoma, They 
Knew What They Wanted, Life with 
Father: The homey aspects of the 
land have flamed into the theatrical. 
But four recent stage offerings have 
failed to achieve this fusion. They 
add to the season’s Americana, but 
little to its dramatic power. 

Nearest to effective theater is Only 
in America, which takes the title of 
Harry Golden’s best-seller, but actual- 
ly tells Golden’s “success story.” This 
ingratiating gentleman went south 
from New York, flying the banner 
of his faith in a journal he named 
The Carolina Israelite. In his younger 
days, Golden had been sent to prison 
misdealings. As he 
prospers. his fear that this past may 
be revealed harasses him; the play’s 
climax is the public support he re- 
ceives when the news does break. 

In earlier Americana, the authors 
have found wide dramatic issues. 
Inherit the Wind shows the Tennessee 
trial; The Gang’s All 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


Americana Without 
Dramatic Power 


Here, the scandal of Teapot Dome. 
Now they linger affectionately over 
Golden’s individual tale, skirting 
basic concerns, never making us feel 
they are showing something of sig- 
nificance that could happen “only in 
America.” 

Another piece of Americana, 
carved by veteran George Abbott and 
theatrical tyro Jerome Weidman, is 
the musical paean of praise for young 
Fiorello La Guardia. The music is 
uninspired, the banal songs are poor- 
ly sung, the humor is leaden. As the 
curtain rises, the young lawyer’s staff 
sings blissfully that they are “on 
the side of the angels.” The play 
moves on in adulation to Congress 
and World War Won, to final rap- 
ture as Fiorello accepts the Fusion 
nomination for Mayor. 

Fiorello, despite many faults, was 
probably an honest crusader; the 
musical reverently almost makes him 
out a saint. Any dissenting voice is 
clearly that of a Tammany ward- 
heeler, a man whose only reading is 
on a deck of cards. The main action 
of La Guardia’s opponents in the 
play, indeed, is to mingle “politics 
and poker,” and to draw in a gang- 
ster to try to drop a baby-carriage 
full of paving-blocks from a rooftop 
onto our hero. It is a near miss, un- 
like the play. 

Tom Bosley, as “the Little Flower,” 
looks a bit like him and speaks in 
piping tones, but completely lacks 
the dynamic quality of “the fiery 
young politician who galvanized New 
York.” So, in truth, does the entire 
production, including the shabby 
talent dragged out of a burlesque 
house to the penthouse of a Tam- 





many grafter. No self-respecting 
gangster—and one lingers to watch 
“the tomatoes”—would tolerate such 
a shoddy performance as these girl 
put on. La Guardia was much better 
entertainment than Fiorello! 

Both these plays use their main 
figure’s real name. William Inge’s 
contribution to current Americana 
may be a case history; it emerges 
as a depressing drama of the Middle 
West in the 1933 depression. Per. 
haps it is aimed at Hollywood, for 
the characters are already one-dimen. 
sional, One can care little for such 
unrealized figures, or for their obvi. 
ous story. Its action centers a little 
below the abdomen; such sex as is 
not shown is frequently implied, in- 
cluding homosexuality, sadism and 
incest. At the close of the play, the 
tent-circus actress goes off to make 
pornographic pictures; the boy who 
has known her (in the Biblical sense) 
for a night goes off. The audience 
also goes, wondering why it came. 

Americana sex—semi-demi-strip- 
tease, nudity on the New York stage 
being barred since La Guardia—is 
the proffering at the Phoenix. Dotards 
and athletes appear in pink skin-tights 
with green fig-leaves; cuties and 
hags likewise, with large rubies at 
twin points above. They are neither 
attractive nor for more than a 
moment amusing. 

They pretend to be out of the 
Aristophanes play which pictures the 
women on both sides of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War withholding | their 
favors until the men cry “Peace!” 
No women—Presto Sexico!—no war. 
Of this, all that remains pertinent is 
the sex. Everyone knows that the 
spear and the sword are phallic 
symbols. But the fresh bawdry of the 
Greeks has here become leering pre- 
tense. The attempts at humor, in- 
cluding the few not aimed at sex, 
achieve the level usually scrawled on 
fences. 

Americana can be warm, nostalgic, 
earthy and at the same time infused 
with drama. These recent specimens 
are variously tawdry, vulgar or just 
plain dull. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


ALGERIA 


Permit me to express my astonishment at 
Lorna Hahn’s review of Michael Clark’s Tur- 
moil in Algeria (NL, November 30), which 
begins by snidely insinuating that Clark had 
some personal motives in writing it. Clark’s 
book is not, as the headline improperly and 
unfairly states, “A Pro-Colon View of Algeria.” 
It is a factual report of precisely what has 
occurred, with a critical analysis by a trained 
observer of Arab states of what may happen if 
certain political policies are continued. If, for 
example, Tunisia’s President Habib Bourguiba 
is not regarded by Clark as a shining light of 
democracy—as Miss Hahn suggests—it is not 
because he has “done everything possible . 
to bring about a cease-fire on terms favorable 
to France.” It is because he has permitted his 
country to be used as a privileged sanctuary 


Tue New LEAvER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


for the Algerian rebels, who are obtaining 
munitions from Egypt’s Nasser and Communist 
countries and thereby prolonging the struggle. 
The lesson of Clark’s book is clear. Algeria 
presents a problem not alone for France but 
for all of Europe. Arab domination of the 
North African littoral from Suez to the Atlantic, 
when yiewed in the light of the general in- 
stability of Moslem states, presents to the Soviet 
Union the strategic means, so well understood 
by Hitler, of turning the European flank by 
the south. If the French are driven out of 
Algeria, any serious effort to defend Western 
Europe will and can be frustrated. These are 
considerations, of course, beyond our interest 
in the defense of minority rights—which are 
generally unrecognized by Arab states and 
apparently also by Miss Hahn, and which alone 
justify support of France in Algeria. 
New York City CLIFFORD FORSTER 
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Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
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activities in behalf of Jewish, tabor 
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aE: hee aaeeeeeee Chinese Rule in Tibet by George N. Patterson 


The Workman's Cirele N.L. 

175 E. Broadway, New York 2, N. ¥. Debate on Chinese Communist History: Karl A. Witt- 
DUES ESTIMATE. te ANP fogel’s critique of the “Maoist” interpretation. Benja- 
UE itiisida cece stink seinen ‘eho min Schwartz’s reply in Issue Two. 
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Age... .. Telephone... Chronicle of politics, economics, foreign relatio..s, 
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the new RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN- 
FIELDS Musical Comedy Smash 
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TEXTRAORDINARY SPLENDOR!” 


— Atkinson, Times 
ST. JAMES, 44 St. W. Of B’y. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Editorial Board: 
G. F. Hudson, Roderick MacFarquhar (Editor) 






Enquiries to: THE CHINA QUARTERLY 
1-2 Langham Place, London W.1, England 
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TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


JOHN DEWEY: HIS PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION AND ITS CRITICS 
by Sidney Hook 


THE U.S. AND LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY 
: by W. S. Woytinsky 


DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
by Sidney Hook 
1 Copy. .cceese 15¢; 100 copies ..... $12.50 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
(notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 





THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 5th Street, New York 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-6250 


A Cultural, Educational and Social Welfare Project of the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., Tamiment, Pa. 




















GET ONE OF THES! 


with each New Leader, 


POEMS By BORIS PASTERNAK 


Translated by Eugene M. Kayden 


Here are the best poems of Boris Pasternak, Nobel Prize-winning author of 
"Doctor Zhivago'—the first collection in English that represents the entire 
scope of his work. Pasternak himself, congratulating the translator “for your 
excellent achievements,’ sent him the manuscript of his unpublished poem, 
"The Passing Storm," included in this volume. 


Marc Slonim, N. Y. Times Book Review: "Tangible evidence of Pasternak's origi- 
nality as a poet. Until now those who could not read him in Russian and had to 
rely on a few specimens scattered in anthologies had to accept his greatness 
on faith. . . . Mr. Kayden's versions have a distinction and a simplicity that 
are both refreshing and captivating. . . ." 


Time: 'Pasternak's ‘Poems’ is a significant literary event. . . . In this faithfully 
wrought translation . . . more than a glint of Pasternak's poetic genius filters 
through; whole stanzas blaze with life and passion. . . . The volume suggests 
why critics rank him with such movers and shapers of modern verse as Rilke, 
Valéry, Eliot and Yeats." 


Paul Engle, Chicago Sunday Tribune: “An important book for all who have a 
concern for the survival of the poetic mind in a most malevolent century.” 
LIST PRICE: $3.95 





™ 


PRETEXTS By ANDRE GIDE 


Selected, edited and introduced by Justin O’Brien 


One of the handsomest books of the season, this first American edition of 
Gide's critical essays presents 42 of his reflections on literature and morality. 
Here is a fascinating collection of aes criticism, aphorisms and imaginary 
interviews, ranging over the 2,500 years of our culture—from Greek mythology 
and oriental philosophy to Stendhal, Wilde and Proust. 
New York Times Book Review: ‘The true quintessence of Gide." 
Virginia Kirkus: ''An important book for the litterateur—for anyone interested 
in critical writing: no one can overlook his style, his force, Yis wit and his 
many insights." 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: "A long lifetime of thinking in these pages." 
Hartford Courant: "Gide's classic simplicity in writing, his universality in 
thought, and his accuracy in literary prophecy are unexcelled joy." 

LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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HERE'S HOW: By giving a friend a one-year subscription to The New Leader 
($6), you can get POEMS by Boris Pasternak or PRETEXTS by André Gide abso- 
lutely FREE. Or, if you want to double up on your Christmas shopping, you can 
give one friend the New Leader subscription and another friend either bock—for 
the same $6. In fact, we'll send out as many as six gifts—three New Leader sub- 
scriptions and three copies of the books you choose, at a total cost of $18—if you 
use the form below. (If you want more, use a separate sheet of paper.) The dispo- 
sition of the books is entirely up to you, but The New Leader is available at this 
low rate for new subscribers only: No Renewals. We'll take care of all postage 
and handling, and we'll send attractive Christmas Gift Cards in your name to all 
the ladies and gentlemen you designate to receive The New Leader and/or a 
copy of either book. Our supply of these important books is limited, so act now 


to reserve your copies. There are only a few days left till Christmas! 


IMPORTANT: Only this coupon can be used to take advantage of this exceptional offer. 
There will be no subsequent direct mailing. The offer is limited to the United States and 
Canada; renewals are excluded; offer expires midnight, December 31, 1959. 
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on New U.S. Savings Bonds 
now in effect 





and the Bonds you already own 


are better than ever, too! 





Now U.S. Savings Bonds are a better buy than ever in 
three important ways: 


@ All Series E and H Bonds bought since June 1, 
1959, now earn 33/,% interest when held to maturity. 


@ Older Bonds will also pay more—an extra 12%, 
from June 1 on, if you hold them to maturity. 


@ All Series E Bonds, old or new, now carry an 
automatic extension privilege; they’ll keep paying 
liberal interest for 10 years beyond maturity. 


Three big new dollar benefits that make it smart to buy 
new Bonds—and hang on to the ones you have! 


40 million Americans now own Bonds 


But a good return isn’t the only reason so many people 
buy Bonds. They’ve discovered that there’s no easier, safer, 
more American way to save. 


You can buy Bonds automatically, through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work; you can buy them at your 
bank; your youngsters can*even buy them at school, 
through the School Savings Plan for U.S. Savings 
Stamps. 


The U.S. Government guarantees that the cash value 
of your Bonds cannot drop; it can only grow. And if your 
Bonds should be lost, stolen, or destroyed, the Treasury 
will replace them free. 


Finally, every Bond you buy does a big job for America. 
Because today peace costs money—money for military 
strength and for science; and money saved by individuals 
to keep our economy sound. 


Your Bonds help provide this money—help America 
keep the peace. So, to build a brighter future for yourself 
and your family—and to protect it—save with U.S. 
Savings Bonds. They’re better than ever. 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


SAVE WITH U.S. SAVINGS BOND 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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